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IF YOU know too late .. or if you know too little, 








you may lose both money and opportunities. 


Knowing in time and in detail about a new tax ruling, 
a new precedent in law, a new National Labor Relations 
Board ruling —to mention just a few far-reaching 
dcvelopments — can mean a difference of thousands of 
dollars to you. 


That is why thousands of executives depend on one or more of 
BNA’s eleven specialized reports to keep them informed promptly 
and fully—presidents, industrial relations managers, marketing and 
export executives, attorneys, accountants, treasurers, controllers, 


union officials, who realize that knowing in time and detail means 


PROFITS. 


Find out in time about this largest staff of information specialists by 
writing Department W for details. 





THE BUREAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS 
1241 WN Street N. W. Washington 7, D. C. 
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If crop prospects are realized, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia no longer 
will need assistance from UNRRA next 
autumn. Indications are that these coun- 
tries will make substantial agricultural 
recovery this summer and will be able to 
provide minimum diets for their people. 
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Britain will build 146 ships costing 125 
million dollars for South American coun- 
tries. Sweden and the United States are 
the principal competitors for orders for 
ships. The British fear Swedish compe- 
tition most because the latter country 
spent large sums of money during the 
war experimenting on new designs. 
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Nearly one third of Norway’s military 
budget for the next three years will be 
devoted to research in new inventions. 
Norway is now completing plans for 
establishment of a Defense Research In- 
stitute. Special emphasis is being placed 
on the work of the new uranium analysis 
laboratories now being completed. 
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Russia plans to rehabilitate or con- 
struct 392 metallurgical plants during the 
current Five-Year Plan. These include: 
45 blast furnaces, 165 open-hearth fur- 
naces, 15 converters, 90 electric furnaces, 
104 rolling mills, 63 coke-oven batteries. 
In addition, iron-ore mines yielding 35,- 
400,000 tons of ore annually will be 
modernized. 
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Inability to produce sufficient coal to 
meet export demands is affecting all 
British trade with Scandinavia. Sweden 
depends primarily on Britain for her an- 
nual supply of 10 million tons. At pres- 
ent, Sweden is receiving less than a 
million tons a year, principally from the 


United States, Holland and the Ruhr. 
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Australia now sells more wool to the 
United States than to Great Britain, for- 
merly the largest purchaser. The U. S. 
bought 938,000 bales of wool in 1945, 
compared to 694,886 for Britain. The 
U.S. already has ordered more than 
500,000 bales of the 1946 production, 


which is estimated at 1,200,000 bales - 


and scheduled to go on sale in September. 
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Argentina is negotiating a trade treaty 
with China in order to improve that 
market for grains, textiles, wool and meat. 
In return, China will send silk, bristles, 
wood and oil to the Argentine. 

















Canada may soon offer easier credit 
terms in order to develop exports. Pro- 
posed amendments to the Exports Credit 
Insurance Act permit credits to be made 
available to private importers in the bor- 
rowing countries; allow credits to be 
used to purchase Canadian services, and 
let credits be used to purchase goods 
from Canadian Government companies. 
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Guatemala has joined Mexico and 
Cuba in dropping passport requirements 
for citizens of American nations. This 
move, simplifying international travel, 
was made to accommodate growing tour- 
ist traffic carried by ships and air lines. 
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The Russian fishing industry will be 
doubled in size in the next five years. 
Plans call for development of the fishing 
grounds in the Pacific off Southern Sak- 
halin and the Kurile Islands, and in the 
Baltic off Memel and Koenigsberg. The 
goal is 2,050,000 tons of fish a year, on 
twice the catch of 1940. 
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Allied Headquarters in Tokyo has told 
shipping companies that the atom bomb 
tests at Bikini will not interfere with 
ships following the usual commercial 
routes. 
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The Cuban Government is considering 
tie-in sales of tobacco and sugar. In an 
effort to stimulate tobacco exports, Cuba 
would require countries buying sugar 
under the world free-export quota to 
purchase 50 pounds of tobacco products 
for each ton of sugar. 
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A new refinery for processing oil from 
the Mosul oil fields will be built at 
Tripoli in Lebanon as soon as an addi- 
tional pipe line is completed to the coast. 
The present pipe line carries two million 
tons of oil annually. All of this is refined 
in France or at Haifa, except for 200,000 
tons processed locally. 
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There is such a shortage of longshore- 
men in Britain that a ship often takes 
three weeks to unload, compared to two 
or three days before the war. 
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Prices are dropping rapidly in China. 
Current quotations in U.S. dollars offer 
milk powder at $1.60 a pound; coffee at 
$1.50 a pound; whisky at $7 a fifth, and 
nylons at $25 a pair. 






Mr. Importer & 
Exporter- abroad 


Can we help you with your requirements of 
American products? We are exporters of: 


Machinery & Equipment 
Lumber & Building Materials 
Wood Pulp & P: per 
Iron & Steel 
Non-Ferrous Metals 
Chemicals 
Foods & Food stuffs 


We are also importers—and offer our fa- 
cilities for the selling and distribution of 
goods produced in your country and needed 
in America. 


We invite your inquiries, and you may refer 
your bank or banking connections to The 


Chase National Bank of New York. 


Cable address: Herberco 


JOHN P. HERBER & CO., INC. 
1411-4th Avenue Building 
Seattie 1, Washington 
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How mdny of your 
JUNIOR EXECUTIVES 
Speak SPANISH? 


Your company can derive great advan- 
tage in possessing one or several junior 
executives trained to speak Spanish, 
Russian, French or Portuguese quickly, 
easily and correctly by the world-famous 


LINGUAPHONE 
Conversational METHOD 


At home or at the office after hours, one 
or o group can také a complete Linguao- 
phone course in any one of 29 world- 
languages and make progress in an 
amazingly short time. 

In business, professions and War Serv- 
ices the unique Linguaphone Conversa- 
tional Method has enabled more than 
one million men and women to speak 
foreign languages. 


° Send for FREE Book 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
82 RCA Building * New York 20, N.Y. 


¢ LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
82 RCA Bidg., New York 20, N.Y. 


Without cost or obligation send me the 
Linguaphone Book. 
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We wish to thank our many readers for their letters of com- 
mendation and criticism. Naturally we are glad to learn that 
such an overwhelming majority are pleased with the issues re- 
ceived. We also are appreciative of the helpful suggestions 
given us. A small minority is critical-we knew we weren't go- 
ing to please everyone. 
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Most of you apparently recognize that the scope of a maga- 
zine’s program is not unfolded in just a few issues but over a 
longer period of time. We are endeavoring to adjust ourselves to 
the big job of covering the world’s news so as to bring to your 
attention each week the broad outline of the world story—un- 
obscured by meaningless detail. But it takes time to penetrate the 
many situations that are influential in the shaping of world 
policies. We are anxious to make careful investigations before 
we bring you a comprehensive report in each case. 
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We are not trying, by the way, to cover everything that’s hap- 
pening in the world every week. Right now, we are concentrating 
on the political and economic trends in those countries which 
are playing a major part in the reconstruction of the world after 
the most devastating war in all history. We believe you prefer 
analysis and explanation to mere review. 
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We are not planning to give you something about every coun- 
try in every issue or something about every subject that is rocking 
the world’s equilibrium. Our task, as we see it, is to mobilize the 
essential information on the outstanding topics of interest each 
week and to get from our correspondents abroad the answers to 
the principal questions which so many people are asking every 
day about world affairs. 
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We hope to make every issue better than the preceding one. 
It is a novel job to publish a newsmagazine devoted wholly to 
the news of world affairs. We know it is a challenge. We are 
trying to be objective and factual. We have no axe to grind. We 
hope you will write us from time to time what you think of 
World Report and particularly what you like or don’t like. Any 
time you think we are “off the track,” we want you to tell us 
so frankly. 
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Incidentally, please be patient with us if you receive a dupli- 
cate of our subscription cards. In accordance with publishing 
practice, we have rented a few outside lists from list owners who 
address the envelopes and mail for us and who, as is customary, 
do not permit the checking of their names against our own 
lists. The duplication, however, is relatively small and, of course, 
unavoidably wasteful. But you can help us overcome this—if you 
get extra cards—by giving them to your friends and telling them 
what you think of World Report. Thanks. 


The Publishers of" World Report’ 


- Mexico City William Gaudet 
Singapo Frank Hewlett 
Cairo George Bookman 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 
































Russia now has to reshape her strategy; to recognize a stronger 
France and a reviving Italy, both leaning in world policy toward 
the U.S. and Britain. 

That is part of the current drift in Western Europe away from 
communism. But the extent of the drift is still dependent on the 
economic health of the French and Italians. 

Russia had set out to lead Europe in a different direction, to 
offer her political ideology as a rallying point. At first there was a 
strong urge to follow, even by countries beyond the direct control 
of Soviet armies; Molotov publicly praised communism abroad. 

The urge now seems to be wearing off, to be giving way to greater 
independence and to a greater devotion to democratic liberties. 

U.S. timing of her big loan to France, on the eve of recent 
elections, is more than ever resented by Russia; is to remind all of 
Europe again of the strength the U.S. could bring to bear. 











Then, on the other side of the picture.eceec. 

Russia's response to a temporary setback, particularly in France, 
is not to be decided in haste; instead, is to be based on what she 
thinks will yield the biggest returns, what she figures will gain the 
most for Russia in the next 20 to 25 years. | 
, Obvious reaction to a less pliable Italy would be to make Russia 
| more determined to get Trieste for Yugoslavia, but decisions in Russia 
are not reached that way. Her calculations aren't limited to the 
Adriatic or the Mediterranean alone, but attempt to improve Russia‘s 
power and influence on a world scale. 

Flexibility of international policies is managed by Russia in 
much the way she adjusts internal controls to meet internal needs. 

Elimination of travel permits for Russian citizens within Russia, 
recently coupled with another promise to end bread rationing, is a 
small but useful example of how Russia's leaders gauge their course, 
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A single topic now dominates politics in Latin America..... 

Peron's Government in Argentina is moving in without any bashful- 
ness to run a controlled economy and to strengthen its armed forces. 
You get the business perspective of this on page 15. 

Mission to Washington by Peron's No. 1 soldier, General von der 
Becke, again raises in acute form the problem of finding a workable 
basis for U.S. relations with an Argentine regime elected for six years. 
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Argentina and the U.S. Both have strong bargaining points in | 
practical terms as well as a backlog of political differences. 7 
U.S. wants a fully integrated system of inter-American defense, 
has modern equipment to parcel out to an Argentine Army considerably 
behind the times in weapons and combat technique. 
Argentina is reluctant to make a complete house cleaning of pro- 
Axis individuals and business interests. 
Domestic tug of war among high U.S. officials as to what to do 
about Argentina, whether to strike a bargain short of an outright 
concession to Peron's strength, now is more intense than ever; now 
seems certain to go to the White House for action. 





























































There is an unusual situation building up in Asia..... 

Japanese troops, totaling about 300,000, now are being moved out 
of the Dutch East Indies, nine months after the war's end, in in- 
creasingly large numbers. More than 50 ships are to do the job. 

Britain's withdrawal of the forces with which she originally 
sought to disarm the Japanese and restore order in the Indies, goes 
steadily ahead; is to be completed by autumn. 

Dutch soldiers are being landed in the East Indies, but largely 
on the fringes of the big islands of Java and Sumatra. The Dutch 
contingents are well over 50,000, may soon total 75,000. 

The political stalemate between the Indonesian Nationalists, on 
the one hand, and the Dutch negotiators headed by Dr. Van Mook, on 
the other, persists. 

The Dutch have a formula to recognize a republic of the native 
peoples on Java and to fit that republic into an Indonesian federation. 
which, in turn, would be a partner within the Dutch Empire. 

The Javanese Nationalists want their republic to include Sumatra 
as well as Java, but conditions are highly unsettled on Sumatra and 
the Dutch believe it is desirable to make a further study there. 

The Dutch are unable as yet to rescue nearly 25,000 Dutch people, 
refugees of the war, still in the hands of the Nationalists. 

Only a trickle of tin is being obtained from the Indies and the 
rich oil fields, rubber plantations and tea estates are idle. 

A decisive turn toward armed violence on a sizable scale or a 
political deal putting the Indies in operating order is unlikely in- 
mediately, but the present trend is making a showdown inevitable. 





























A slow settlement in the Indies affects the whole Far East..... 

France, in Indochina, has come closer to reaching a solution with 
the native people than has any other colonial power, but her success 
is largely a tribute to the negotiating ability of Admiral d‘'Argenlieu. 

Britain is soon to see atest of India's capacity for peaceful prog- 
ress toward self-rule with the Viceroy trying to avert a threatened 
railroad strike and thus to keep moving dwindling food supplies. 
| The tide of nationalism in the Orient is far from spent; is still 
pressing for recognition and satisfaction. 
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U.S. PUTS PRESSURE ON SOVIET 
TO BRING ERA OF CO-OPERATION 


Abandoning words for action, America 
marshals economic, political and 
- military levers to show her power 


A strange interlude of pressure 
politics is occupying Russia and the 
United States in the interval between 
international conferences. 

Economic, political and mili- 
tary pawns that are imposing in variety 
and magnitude are being assembled 
and put to use by the United States in 
an effort to change Russia’s attitude on 
key issues in Europe, Asia and the 
United Nations. U.S. and British words 
having failed, U. S. pressures are called 
into action against long-standing Rus- 
sian pressures. 

U.S. Diplomats are taking a risk that 
Russia will respond to action as she has 
not, in the past, to words or to U. S. con- 
cessions. If the diplomats are right, the 
Conference of Foreign Ministers, to begin 
in Paris June 15, will see progress toward 
peace and toward settlement of major 
problems. If the diplomats turn out to be 
wrong, the outlook is for an armed truce 
between two uneasy worlds, one Russian 
and one predominantly Anglo-American. 

The lead in putting the squeeze on 
Russia is being taken by the United 
States. U.S. officials have located and 
applied these leverages: 

In Germany, the U.S. has stopped 
removals from the U. S. zone of industrial 
plant and equipment as reparations until 
Russia agrees to co-operate in running 
Germany as an economic unit. 

On the Danube, U. S. troops, in search 
of smugglers, have seized more than half 
the river craft and will hold them, it is 
implied, until Russia agrees to open the 
whole River to international commerce. 

A loan to France was approved in 
Washington in time to help swing the re- 
cent French election against the Com- 
munists. 

A loan to Poland is being withheld by 
the U.S., after financial terms were 
agreed upon, because she suspects ex- 


cessive Russian influence in Polish po- 
litical affairs. 

A loan to Russia, talked about for 
months, now is offered by the Americans 
only if Russia changes some of her inter- 
national trading habits. 

Hemisphere defense, welding all the 
Americas into one defense bloc with 
the United States, is being pushed by 
General of the Army Dwight Eisenhower 
and other U.S. officials. Russian fears, 
easily aroused, see American defense 
moves as potential aggression against 
Russia. 

World opinion is invoked by U.S. 
officials to convince Russia that co-opera- 
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—Herblock in Washington Post 


AS THEY SEE EACH OTHER 





tion on Anglo-American terms is in the 
interest of world peace. 

These are some of the maneuvers, di- 
rect and indirect, the U.S. now is apply-. 
ing to Russia. In addition, in combination’ 
with Great Britain, the United States is 
applying pressures to still other sore spots. 

Romania, Russian satellite, has been 
sent parallel notes of protest by the U.S. 
and Britain. These notes formally and 
publicly accuse Romania of failure to live 
up to the political freedoms and free elec- 
tions guaranteed by the Big Four—includ- 
ing Russia—at the Moscow Conference 
last December. The inference is that Rus- 
sia is interfering in Romanian politics. 

Trieste, is the object of two more par- 
allel notes sent by Britain and the U.S., 
this time to Russia’s satellite, Yugoslavia. 
Yugoslavs in and around the Italian city 
of Trieste, the Anglo-Americans charge, 
are deliberately obstructing military gov- 
ernment there. What the Western Allies 
fear is an incident requiring the use of 
Anglo-American troops in an 
area surrounded by a much 
larger force of Yugoslav and 
Russian troops. Such an inci- 
dent could be used by Yugo- 
slavia’s Premier, Marshal Tito, 
to support his country’s 
claim to Trieste. 

Security Council of the 
United Nations also is serv- 
ing, as things have turned 
out, as a means of Anglo- 
American action against Rus- 
sia. In the hot issue of Iran, 
and thus far in the Spanish 
question, an Anglo-American 
majority has outvoted the 
Russian minority. Russia’s 
chief weapon against this ma- 
jority has been the veto. Now 
U. S. Secretary of State James 
F. Byrnes and Senator Arthur 
H. Vandenberg are beginning 
to echo the earlier British 
doubts about the wisdom of 
the Big-Power veto. 

The new U.S. policy of 
employing tangible leverage 
against Russia, instead of re- 
lying chiefly on moral suasion, 
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Potsdam result: Germany cannot now make war, Allies cannot make peace 


is a belated response to the procedure 
Russia made use of early in the game. 
Soon after V-E Day, Russia was able 
to obtain a number of settlements satis- 
factory to her, but not to the West- 
ern Allies, in large part because Russian 
troops occupied the areas involved. 

But now many of the questions facing 
the Allies are beyond the reach of Rus- 
sian troops, at least in their present loca- 
tion. The questions of the hour involve 
such matters as a peace settlement for 
Italy, Trieste—occupied by Anglo-Ameri- 
can troops—and a settlement for Austria 
and Germany, where Russia is only one 
of four occupying powers. In these areas, 
unlike Eastern Europe, the Western Al- 
lies have troops in a position to support 
their political and economic proposals. 

Center of the European problem facing 
the Allies is Germany. This is the situa- 
tion: 

Allied plans for Germany, drawn up 
last August at Potsdam by President Tru- 
man, Marshal Stalin, and Prime Minister 
Attlee, called for a Germany that never 
again would have the economic or mili- 
tary power with which to make war. 

Allied performance in Germany, after 
almost a year of occupation, has delayed 
reconstruction and recovery in Europe.as 
well as in Germany, and has divided the 
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Allies, leaving Germany in a position to 
play one against the other. Net result of 
Potsdam to date is that, while Germany 
cannot now make war, neither can the 
Allies make peace. 

Intent of Potsdam was to reduce Ger- 
many to a third-rate industrial power. 
A European economy centered on Ger- 
man industry was to be reoriented to 
rising economic centers to the East and 
West of Germany. German agriculture, 
on 75 per cent of her prewar cropland, 
was to feed as many Germans as 100 
per cent of the cropland did before the 
war. Exports of coal, textiles, ceramics 
and other light products were to pay 
for necessary imports of food and raw 
materials. By 1949, Germany was sched- 
uled to be self-supporting, though at 
living standards no higher than those 
of 1932. 

Industry and equipment no longer al- 
lowed Germany were to go as repara- 
tions to Russia, Poland and the Western 
Allies, to permit them to replace Ger- 
many as the industrial leaders of Europe. 
Russia was to take such reparations as 
she chose from her zone in Eastern 
Germany, and, in addition, get 25 per 
cent. of whatever German industry else- 
where was declared surplus for repara- 
tions. The rest would go to the Western 


Allies, principally France, Belgium and 
Holland. 

To date, 661 industrial plants in the 
three Western zones have been ear- 
marked for removal as reparations. Most 
of these are to be moved from the in- 
dustrial Ruhr, which lies in the British 
zone, but 185 are earmarked for re- 
moval from the U. S. zone. Only a hand- 
ful are scheduled to move from the 
smaller French zone. While many direct 
war industries are to be destroyed with- 
out removal, the 661 slated for repara- 
tions removal include aircraft, armament, 
chemical and explosives plants, steel, ma- 
chinery and tool plants, shipbuilding and 
metals industries, power plants and op- 
tics industries. Early shipments to Russia 
from the U. S. zone thus far have included 
a ball-bearing plant, chemical works, an 
aircraft-engine plant and a shipyard. 

But reparations shipments from the 
U.S. zone now are suspended, by order 
of Lieut. Gen. Lucius D. Clay—an action 
directed from Washington. Shipments 
from the British zone have begun in a 
small way, but the British have not yet 
ordered them stopped. The British are 
considering this step, reports E. J. 
Drechsel, staff correspondent for World 
Report in London, and apparently hope 
that the news of this consideration will 











bring the Russians around to the Anglo- 
American view. 

Suspension of reparations is ordered 
by General Clay because the four oc- 
cupying powers are not administering 
Germany as an economic unit, as pro- 
vided by the Potsdam Agreement. At 
Potsdam, it was assumed that the food- 
deficit Western zones would get food 
from the Russian zone, in exchange for 
coal and industrial products. Instead, the 
U.S. and British zones are having to im- 
port food from the United States, at 
heavy cost to U. S. and British taxpayers. 
There is little trade between zones and 
few examples that Germany is being 
treated as an economic unit. 

What has happened is this: 

Russia, in Eastern Germany, has re- 
refused to agree, as yet, to common poli- 
cies for trade between zones, for pooling 
imports from outside Germany, or for a 
uniform standard of food consumption in 
all zones. Meanwhile, the Russian zone 
resembles Russia more and more. Big 
estates have been broken up and turned 
over to the peasants, and a start has been 
made in turning big industry over to the 
workers, Eastern Germany thus faces 
toward Russia and away from the West. 

France has refused from the start to 
agree to centralized administration of the 
German economy until the other Allies 
agree to separation, or perhaps interna- 
tionalization, of the Ruhr and Rhineland. 
Now France threatens to strip the Saar 
of industry unless this area, at least, is 
divorced from Germany and made part 
of France. 

Britain would like to see the coal and 
steel of the Ruhr, which she occupies, 
provide Germany and all Europe with the 
means of reconstruction and prosperity. 
The British prefer an industrialized Ruhr 


and Germany under Allied control to a 


dismantled and poverty-stricken Germany 


GENERAL EISENHOWER 
The pawns being put to use by the United States are economic, political and military 





THE KREMLIN 


Many questions are beyond the reach of Soviet troops 


under Communist control. But British 
ability to revive coal and steel produc- 
tion, even to the low limits permitted by 
Potsdam, is hamstrung by shortages of 
food and raw materials. 

The U. S., in a zone more blessed with 
scenery than productive capacity, has to 
draw increasingly on U.S. taxpayers to 
provide imports of food and raw materials 
that Potsdam said would be coming from 
other parts of Germany. So now the U. S. 
says that either the Allies treat Germany 
as an economic unit or reparations stop. 

Reparations are more important to Rus- 
sia than to the other Allies. The war- 
damaged Soviet Union desperately needs 
machinery and equipment, which repara- 
tions can provide. And a Russia that has 
hopes of access to warm-water ports also 
needs ships and shipbuilding capacity 
that reparations could provide from Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan. 

Question is whether Russia's need and 
desire for reparations will induce her to 
yield to the U.S. and compromise on the 
outstanding issues now dividing the Allies. 

Answer may come when the Foreign 
Ministers meet in Paris June 15, when 


MARSHAL TITO 


Soviet Minister Molotov again confronts 
the solid-front U: S. delegation of Demo- 
cratic Secretary Byrnes, Republican Sen- 
ator Vandenberg and Democratic Senator 
Tom Connally. 

A Soviet decision to meet the Western 
Allies halfway is not out of the question, 
according to Thomas Hawkins, World 
Report staff correspondent in Berlin. The 
Russians lately have compromised with 
the Western Allies on opening all four 
zones of Berlin to political parties, and 
now the Russians seem interested in re- 
viving their proposal for Allied investiga- 
tion of military activity in Germany. 

If Russia stubbornly resists firm U. S. 
pressure, however, Britain may be in a 
position to play the role of mediator, a 
role that the U.S. often played in the 
past. Britain’s Foreign Minister Ernest 
Bevin, reporting to the House of Com- 
mons on the Conference of Ministers at 
Paris in May declared that only full Rus- 
sian participation in a European settle- 
ment could guarantee permanent peace 
in Europe. 

Decision among the Big Powers for one 
world, or two, thus hangs in the balance. 

ja 
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ECONOMIC HELP HOLDS FRANCE 
AND ITALY FROM COMMUNISM 


Loans to Paris are strengthening 
ties with U.S. and Britain. Rome 
is angered by Russia’s harsh terms 


Gains are being made against 
communism in France and Italy. 

Economic help from Britain and 
the U.S. will be sought by Paris and 
Rome as a means of checking further 
the growth of communism. 

Recent elections have thrown 
the political balance in both France 
and Italy on the side of the more con- 
servative parties. 

This balance will remain against 
communism as long as both France 
and Italy progress toward economic 
recovery. 

France has been showing progress. 
Italy’s recovery lags. 

Italy’s paralysis depends largely on 
how severe other nations will make her 
peace terms. She is suffering now not 
from the severity, but from the indecision 
of the Big Four on Italian treaty terms. 

Italy is looking to the U.S. and Brit- 
ain for aid. Italians are antagonistic to 
Russian insistence on a harsh peace. The 
Russians have maintained doggedly that 
Italy should give up Trieste to Yugo- 
slavia and pay reparations amounting to 
100 million dollars. 

Starvation is a constant threat to hun- 
gry Italians. Italy is looking to the West 
for food. It is coming from North Ameri- 
ca and Argentina through the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration. If food is to become a po- 
litical weapon, Russia will be poorly 
armed to oppose it. Russia needs all and 
even more food than she can produce for 
herself, although she has sent token ship- 
ments for political purposes to other 
countries. 

oe Italian industry is creating 
unemployment problems that may lead 
to large-scale political unrest. Work can 
come only from supplies entering Italy 
from the West. 

Coal is being scraped together by 
UNRRA. The nation is getting only 
about half of the 600,000 tons a month it 
needs this year to maintain essential in- 
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dustries and transportation. Next year, 
improved conditions throughout Europe 
will raise Italy's chances of getting more. 
Most of the coal will come from the West. 
Russia can sacrifice some coal from her 
own needs, if the political value is worth 
the loss to her own industries. 

Oil for Italy normally comes from 
sources in the Near East. These supplies 


are controlled by Britain, France and 
the United States. 

Cotton and wool with which to clothe 
Italians and to raise production in the 
big textile mills must be paid for in 
pounds or dollars. 

Military advantage in Italy is held by 
Britain and the U. S. Both Western pow- 
ers maintain well-equipped forces in the 
Trieste area and police Italian waters with 
their navies. 

Political uncertainty worries the newly 
elected Assembly. Its members have been 
called upon to write a constitution within 
eight months. If the conflicting problems 
of Italy’s three major parties, the Chris- 
tian Democrats, the Communists and the 
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DIESELS ON FRENCH ASSEMBLY LINE 
Transportation is a factor in politics 














Socialists slow their work, they may ask 
for more time. 

The conservative parties will continue 
to be favored by the support of the Vati- 
can. George Bookman, World Report staff 
correspondent, reports from Rome that 
the Pope’s election-eve message aided the 
conservative parties, 

Italy, after 22 years of dictatorship and 
two years of domination from abroad, 
lacks experience in the political technique 
of democracy. This experience can be ob- 
tained secondhand from France. The 
French voters in May refused a consti- 
tution written this year by a Communist- 
Socialist-dominated Assembly. 

France’s task is to frame a new consti- 
tution avoiding the pitfalls of the last. It is 
to bear a closer resemblance to France's 
prewar constitution than did the one that 
was rejected. The new constitution is 
likely to provide a second chamber in 
Parliament to act as a check on legisla- 
tion. Another check may come with in- 
creased powers for the President. The 
Communists and Socialists proposed a 
weak President, with no power over a 
single-chamber Parliament, in the consti- 
tution that was refused by the people. 

The parties on the Right have been 
strengthened further by gains in recent 
elections and by the widening split be- 








tween the Communist and Socialist par- 
ties of the Left. This split is expected to 
create bitter debate during the Assembly’s 
consideration of the constitution. There 
is little chance that the new constitution 
will be ready for a popular referendum 
before the full seven months allotted to 
frame it have expired. 

During this time, the economic con- 
ditions of France will have an impor- 
tant bearing on the result. 

Aid from abroad is helping France 
now. The improvement is likely to con- 
tinue while France maintains her pres- 
ent friendly position toward the U.S. 
and Britain. 

The U.S. is opening the way for 
stronger French-American ties by grant- 
ing France a loan of $1,370,000,000. The 
loan provides 720 million dollars for set- 
tlement of France’s surplus-property pur- 
chases and 650 million dollars credit 
from the Export-Import Bank. The terms 
of the agreement, which also settle U. S. 
war claims and Lend-Lease account, com- 
mit France to support an American pro- 
gram of free trade. 

Britain is aiding France to regain mili- 
tary strength through an agreement to 
equip and train a French naval air arm 
and to re-equip the French Air Force. 
The agreement also gives new impetus to 
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ITALIAN VOTERS BALLOT FOR THEIR NEW ASSEMBLY 
In both countries the elections have benefited conservatives 


the French aircraft industry. British 
planes and engines are to be built in 
French factories. 

Canada is granting France a loan of 
242% million Canadian dollars. There are 
prospects of another Canadian loan. 

Harvests at bome are expected to be 
at least 80 per cent of normal this year. 
This harvest is likely to carry France 
through the winter without starvation. 
In cities, where food shortages are great- 
est, Frenchmen are getting an average of 
1,500 calories a day. Meat is ‘returning to 
the markets, but wheat, sugar and fats 
still are scarce. 

Rising production is limited by short- 
ages of coal. France now is producing 
4,400,000 tons of coal a month. This is 
108 per cent of prewar production, but 
supply still falls a million tons a montlt 
short of the amount needed due to low im- 
ports. Factories already are producing 65 
per cent of the goods they made before 
the war. The production of some goods, 


like clothing, is close to prewar figures. 


All political parties in France now 
acknowledge that much of France’s in- 
dustrial progress is to be credited to the 
hard work of Communist Party members. 
The Communists, who hold leading posi- 
tions in French trade unions, are forcing 
hard work from their members. Their 
achievements assure them positions in 
new French governments despite their 
failure to win a majority in the recent 
elections. 

Transportation works with production 
on the team drawing France to recovery. 
Much of the new U.S. credits will go to 
the purchase of locomotives, freight cars 
and passenger cars. French factories are 
turning out more rolling stock. France 
also is obtaining U.S. Army trucks from 
surplus-property stocks in Europe. 

The French merchant marine is reach- 
ing two thirds of its prewar tonnage of 
2,900,000 tons with the 75 Liberty ships 
the U.S. is turning over to her. Three of 
these ships are to be sent immediately to 
Argentina to pick up food for France. 

Political unity is essential to French 
and Italian recovery alike, but political 
differences are brewing in both countries. 

In France, the conflict between Left 
and Right, subordinated to recovery now, 
may flare up again to weaken the country 
as it did before the war. The French 
people's ability to get along with each 
other will determine France’s future 
standing among the powers. 

Italy’s political future hinges largely on 
how much Italians get to eat from the 
West. Voters may reject a balanced po- 
litical pattern next March if they are 
hungry through the winter. 

Successful reconstruction of France 
and Italy will go a long way to keep both 
countries outside Russia's zone of in- 
fluence. It also will gain a hearing for 
those Frenchmen and Italians advocating 
the creation of a French-Italian bloc in 
Western Europe. 
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POLAND’S NON-COMMUNISTS BALK 
AT PROSPECT OF RUSSIAN RULE 


70 per cent of people back Peasant 
Party in opposing full Soviet control. 


The people of Poland fear-their 
country may be absorbed by Russia. 

This danger now is evident 
everywhere inside Poland. The Red 
Army occupies the land. The Polish 
Army and the Polish Government both 
are controlled by Russia. A pro-Rus- 
sian workers militia is being armed. 
An era of civil war is possible. 

The Poles know they must get 
along with Russia. But they balk at 
complete Russian rule. Using what war 
and occupation have left them, the 
Poles are striving to maintain their 
identity as a nation. 

To express this identity, they now seek 
elections. The Socalist Premier, Edward 
Osubka-Morawski (More-ahv-ski), who 
runs the Provisional Government to please 
Russia, says a fair vote is impossible until 
the 25 per cent of Poland’s people now 
on the move are settled down. But some 
Cabinet members say this is a stall. They 
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POLISH MINER 
Coal waits on calories 
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Internal friction may bring civil war 


want elections to be held this summer. 

Elections or absorption? An estimated 
70 per cent of Poland’s people believe 
this is the issue and back the few minis- 
ters who seek elections. These ministers 
are led by Stanislaw Mikolajezyk (Mic- 
ko-lie-check), Vice Premier of the Pro- 
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MOLOTOV AND POLISH PREMIER 


Identity waits on elections 


visional Government and leader of the 
Polish Peasant Party. A sketch of him 
appears on page 33. 

The new strength of Mikolajczyk’s 
Peasant Party rests in its resistance to 
absorption by Russia. Poles at home and 
the U.S. and Britain abroad support this 
resistance. 

Poles remember that Russia shared in 
the three partitions of Poland in the 18th 
century, absorbed her for 150 years until 
1918, and divided her again with Ger- 
many in 1939. The U.S. and Britain 
remember that they joined Russia in the 
wartime promise that Poland would be 
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POLISH PEASANT 
Reforms wait on peace 


free. While Britain is pressing Warsaw 
for elections the U.S. is withholding a 
90 million-dollar loan to Poland until the 
strict Government censorship is relaxed 
and details of the Polish-Russian trade 
agreements are given. 

Russia, invaded twice in 25 years from 
Germany through Poland, is suspicious 
of U. S.-British plans in Western Europe. 
Russia will not take her troops out of 
Poland until Germany no longer is occu- 
pied. Nor will Russia permit the existence 
of an anti-Russian government in Poland. 
Moscow met the delay in the U.S. loan 
by canceling Poland’s war debt to Russia 
and offering credits to replace the U. S. 
credits. Poland’s weakness makes her 
dependent on such help. 

The Poles suffered more from the war 
than any other European people. More 
than six million Poles, almost one of 
every five, have been killed. Seventy per 
cent of Poland’s livestock and 81 per cent 
of her transport are gone. Rats multiply 
in the ruins of Warsaw, now two thirds 
destroyed. Destroyed, too, is the inter- 
national balance between a strong Ger- 
many and a strong Russia, which en- 
abled Poland to live as a buffer state 
between them. Germany’s defeat leaves 
Russia alone dominating Poland. 
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SCHOOLROOM IN WARSAW, EUROPE’S GHOST CITY 
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The Russian grip covers every phase of life 


Russia’s grip on Poland covers every 
phase of Polish life. 

Military occupation of Poland is 
maintained by 300,000 Russian troops. 
These are more than enough to police 
Russia’s lines of communication with her 
German zone. Before the war ended, the 
Russian secret police, the NKVD, arrested 
tens of thousands of Poles for collabora- 
tion with the Germans. Now the NKVD 
is still active within the Polish Army, the 
Polish Security Police and the Polish 
workers militia, an armed force com- 
posed mainly of Communists. 

The Polish Army, about 250,000 
strong, is built around Polish divisions 
formed within Russia to fight Germans. 
Thirty Russian generals and 8,800 Rus- 
sian officers have been demobilized out 
of the Polish Army, but many remain. 
Red Army generals work in the Polish 
Ministry of War. 

While Mikolajezyk calls for electivus, 
the police are cutting away at his Peasant 
Party. The number of Poles in jail for 
political reasons may now exceed 109,099. 

Civil control of Poland is held by the 
Russians through the Polish Communists. 
Communism has deep roots in Poland. 
Many turned toward the Communists be- 
fore the war to protest against the Polish 
Army dictatorship. Now Russia is the 
danger. Polish Communists, who claim 
no more than 220,000 followers, are mak- 
ing the new Poland with Russia’s help. 

The new Poland bears little resem- 
blance to the old. The whole country has 
been pushed westward to new frontiers. 
Poland now has 42,000 square miles from 
Germany in the West to make up for 
69,000 square miles lost to Russia in the 
Fast. 

On paper, Poland gains. The newly 
acquired territories produce a good share 
of Germany’s industrial wealth and are 
valued at nine billion dollars compared 


to a $36,000,000,000 value placed on 
the lost lands. Poland gets the ports of 
Stettin and Danzig to add to her prewar 
port of Gdynia. But postwar chaos makes 
it hard for Poles to develop the new land. 

Mass migration keeps Poland in tur- 
moil. Eleven million Russians and nine 
million Germans are crossing Poland in 
opposite directions going to new homes 
or old. 

Thousands of Polish men, women and 
children come to Krakow daily in box- 
cars from lands now ceded to Russia. 
These Poles and others are being moved 
westward to the new lands taken from 
Germany. 

Wartime hatred still lives in the Polish 
city of Wroclaw, once Germany’s Breslau. 
There nearly 200,000 Germans, who held 
out to the end against the Poles, are 


living with 60,000 Polish settlers. There 
are frequent clashes at night. 

Food is short. Poles now get an aver- 
age of 1,085 calories a day, far below 
the minimum considered necessary to sus- 
tain a worker. Former U.S. President 
Herbert Hoover estimated that 2% million 
Polish children were “terribly subnormal” 
from lack of nourishment. 

Clothing and shelter will be insuff- 
cient to keep Poles warm this winter. 
Half the clothing and shoes now produced 
in Poland are going to Russia in exchange 
for more raw materials. 

Industrial recovery is to be aided by 
new industries and new coal fields 
acquired in German Silesia and other 
German areas now Polish. Poland's coal- 
production capacity is estimated at 110 
million tons yearly. Even present produc- 
tion stands at 60 million tons yearly com- 
pared to a prewar peak of 40 million 
tons. Full production in coal as in other 
industries awaits more food, skilled labor 
and new machinery. 

Nationalization of all industries em- 
ploying more than 50 workers on a shift 
now places 40 per cent of Poland’s indus- 
try under Government control. But Gov- 
ernment operation of Poland’s big indus- 
tries is not raising wages to meet prices. 

The price-wage gap is wide and still 
spreading. The 1,500 Polish zlotys the 
average worker gets each month is barely 
enough to pay for two good meals in 
luxury restaurants. Cloth: for a suit costs 
20,000 zlotys if bought without ration 
tickets. There are not enough rationed 
goods for the workers. 

Underpaid workers, seeking to increase 
incomes, send their families to the streets 
to hawk the goods they have for what 
they can get. Prices soar. Unrest in indus- 
trial workers rises with prices. 

Land reform, the most popular of the 
many measures adopted by the Provi- 





FARMING IN THE SHADOW OF A BLASTED TANK 
Russia is being shown Poland would be indigestible 
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sional Government, is revolutionizing Po- 
land’s whole agrarian economy. The large 
estates of prewar days contained only 10 
per cent of Poland’s arable land. The real 
problem lay in the elimination of tiny 
farms. 

Under Polish law the land was divided 
on the death of the owner into strips for 
each of his sons. Generations of such 
division gave some farmers several tiny 
strips many miles apart, no one of which 
was large enough to support even one 
person. Others had but one of these 
miniature farms. 

All Poland’s farmlands now are being 
redistributed. The minimum size of farms 
is to be 5 acres and the maximum 25 
acres. Peasants whose small holdings are 
wiped out by unification with neighbor- 
ing strips go to settle lands acquired from 
Germany. The 135,000 horses, 50,000 
dairy cattle and 11,000 tractors being 
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GENERAL ANDERS 
The West offered a refuge 


sent to Poland by UNRRA are going 
to the new western lands. 

The Polish Peasant Party supports these 
reforms, but is blocking Communist 
schemes for land collectives on the Rus- 
sian model with threats to quit the Gov- 
ernment. 

How to survive? Only Russia can an- 
swer this Polish question. Russia can 
swallow Poland if she desires. But the 
Poles now are trying to show Russia that 
Poland would be hard to digest, that a 
rebellious occupied Poland would be less 
useful to Russia than a friendly inde- 
pendent Poland. 

Poles look west for support. Moscow 
Radio attacks British and U.S. support 
of anti Russian Poles. 

A Polish army of 160,000, under Lieut. 
Gen. Wladyslaw Anders, which fought 
the Germans throughout the war, is now 
being moved from Italy to Britain. All 
but a few of these men refuse to return 
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to Poland while Russian troops remain 
there. Britain offers them _ residence. 
Canada will take 6,500. 

Millions of Poles in the U.S. are work- 
ing for a free Poland. Tadeusz Komo- 
rowski (General Bor), leader of the War- 
saw uprising against the Germans, who 
is considered a war criminal by Russia, 
is regarded as a hero in the U.S. 

Tension rises within Poland as the 
Provisional Government delays elections 
while cutting down the Polish Peasant 
Party organization with police raids at 
Krakow, marching students, cheering for 
Mikolajezyk and the U.S. and Britain, 
were dispersed by Security Police and 
armed militiamen supported by two Rus- 
sian armored cars. Hundreds of arrests 
followed. 

Mikolajezyk is refusing to join Com- 
munists and Socialists in a single ticket 
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POLISH SEAPORT (PREWAR VIEW) 
Forty per cent of industry 
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is Government controlled 


of candidates for Parliament. But to show 
that his party can get along with the 
Communists he has asked Poles to ap- 
prove the Government's land and indus- 
trial program and the new frontiers in a 
coming referendum. But he opposes a 
Communist-proposed single-house parlia- 
ment. 

Poland’s future is by no means bright. 
The independent Poland promised at the 
Yalta Conference by Roosevelt, Churchill 
and Stalin does not yet exist. Many Poles 
think it depends on a real peace settle- 
ment or another war. Both now seem 
far off. 

The Poles are willing to wait if elec- 
tions are to come. Without elections, they 
fear Poland may become only a Russian 
province. To prevent this, they may risk 
a civil war even though it would mean 
more agony for Poland. 
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The nation’s Army has a Red core 
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DISQUIET MOUNTS IN ARGENTINA 
OVER PRESIDENT PERON’S POLICIES 


Business, labor and foreign investors 
now believe they may fare badly under 
his Administration. Dissension growing 


Argentine businessmen and la- 
bor leaders, as well as U. S. and British 
investors, are worried about how they 
will fare under the Administration of 
President Juan D. Peron. 

Business is concerned primarily 
over a series of sweeping decrees im- 
posing strict controls over the nation’s 
economy. Foreign investors are wor- 
ried about the possible seizure of their 
properties. Labor, Peron’s largest ele- 
ment of strength at the polls, is afraid 
that he will follow the counsels of 
ultra-conservatives and swiag too far 
to the Right. 

The uneasiness that now prevails will 
continue until the policies of the Peron 
Administration are made clear and spe- 
cific. 

Decrees that were issued by the mili- 
tary Government during its last weeks 
and that now are causing concern were 
inspired by Peron. By obtaining the is- 
suance of military Government decrees, 
he was able to set up, without legisla- 
tive action, the framework for some of 
his probable economic policies. The de- 
crees provide for these major changes: 

Banking is placed firmly under Gov- 
ernment control through nationalization 
of the Central Bank. Although this decree 
was issued on March 25, many questions 
about its meaning and operation still are 
unanswered. It already has been made 
clear, however, that the Central Bank 
is to have power to control all lending 
of deposits by commercial banks, to rezu- 
late transactions in foreign exchange, 
to issue currency, to control interest rates, 
to lend money to the Government, to fix 
the minimum capital 
banks, and to approve or disapprove the 
opening of new branches by commercial 
banks. Through the Central Bank, the 
Government has power to approve or dis- 
approve individual loans. 

Exchanges handling securities and 
commodities are placed under Govern- 
ment regulation. 


of commercial > 


Reinsurance is made a Government 
monopoly. Government control is to be 
imposed on insurance companies. Foreign 
insurance companies are to be restricted 
in their operations. 

Pensions and wage bonuses must be 
paid to workers in several businesses and 
industries. 


PRESIDENT JUAN PERON 


Will bankers become messenger boys? 


The Union Industrial, Argentine 
equivalent of the U.S. National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, has been taken 
over by the Government. 

A Government corporation is being 
substituted for the privately owned Cor- 
poration for Foreign Trade Promotion. 





Rents in excess of a Government-set 
base must be refunded. 

Grain elevators are to be built and run 
by the Government. 

Confused resentment toward these de- 
crees is common in business circles. 

One reason why the decrees have 
created such a furor is that Argentine 
business had been relatively free from 
Government regulation and interference 
before the military Government seized 
power three years ago. Businessmen re- 
sented each movement by the military 
Government into what they considered 
their private affairs. They staged a strike 
in January, protesting against a Decem- 
ber decree that gave workers 
higher wages and a Christmas 
bonus. They resented the enact- 
ment of social security measures. 

Although businessmen do not 
yet know the full import of the 
- latest decrees, they are con- 
® demning them as _ unconstitu- 
“™ tional invasions of private en- 
terprise and as threatening to 
paralyze financial and commer- 
cial activity. There are indica- 
tions tht the validity of the de- 
crees will be tested in the courts. 

Argencine economists see in 
the nationalization of the Cen- 
tral Bank the danger that un- 
limited credit may be granted 
to a government already spend- 
ing more than it takes in. Ber- 
nard S. Redmont, staff corre- 
spondent of World Report, says 
bankers fear they may become 
mere messenger boys of the 
Central Bank. 

Severest critics declare that 
Argentina is to have greater 
Government domination of eco- 
nomic activities than any other 
nation outside the Soviet orbit. 
They believe Peron plans to 
have the Government assume 
full control, not only of public- 
service corporations, but also of 
all industries that he considers vital for 
the economic development of the nation. 

Bills already introduced in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies by Deputy Ermesto San 
Martino, a member of the pro-Peron 
Labor Party, provide for the nationaliza- 
tion of gas and electric utilities, railways, 
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street railways, subways, packing houses 
and petroleum. enterprises. 

Foreign investors would be largely 
squeezed out of Argentina if these busi- 
nesses and industries were seized. U. S. 
investments in Argentina amount to ap- 
proximately 400 million dollars, chiefly 
in packing houses and public utilities. 
British investments are estimated at 
$1,250,000,000. The largest British prop- 
erty is the privately owned railway 
system. It is expected that the Gov- 
ernment will take over this property and 
merge it with the existing Government- 
owned railway lines. 

Argentine businessmen fear that Peron 
will extend the system of “mixed com- 
panies,” which already is being used in 
the transportation field. Under this sys- 
tem, a business enterprise is financed 
jointly by the Government and by pri- 
vate investors. It is operated ostensibly 
by private managers, but it actually is 
under Government control. If this sys- 
tem is extended into competitive fields, 
it will place private companies at dis- 
advantage and may force them out of 
business. 

Labor’s worries stem primarily from 
Peron’s increasingly close association with 
a little group of wealthy industrialists and 
landowners, like Fritz Mandl, the former 
Austrian industrialist, and the Dodero 
brothers, shipping magnates, 

When Peron was promising social re- 
forms during his election campaign, ob- 
servers found it hard to understand why 
these and other wealthy men supported 
him strongly. Now Labor Party leaders 
are beginning to wonder how many of 
his promises of social reform will be 
carried out. 

Further disquiet among Labor Party 
members has resulted from a Peron direc- 
tive to all the political groups that sup- 
ported him to merge into one “official” 
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FOREIGN TRADE 
Four hundred million American dollars are involved 


party. Leaders of the Labor Party object 
to a merger with the centrist Dissident 
Radicals and the extremely rightist Na- 
tionalists, who also supported Peron dur- 
ing the campaign. 

Peron’s order for a party merger has 
been the last straw to some Labor Party 
members, for they believe that he has 
abandoned his prolabor program. Many 
Labor Party workers consider the merger 
to be “treason” to the labor movement. 

Political significance of this attitude 
of many Labor Party leaders is that it 
broadens the split in Peron’s congres- 
sional backing. His largest single blocs of 
support in the two houses of Congress 
are made up of Labor Party members. 
Dissident Radicals rank next in strength. 
Both groups backed him in his election 
campaign, but their support was based 
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The opposition isn’t large but is vocal 
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to a great degree on personal loyalty to 
him; there was little agreement between 
the groups on issues. Since the election, 
a rift has been developing between them. 

At the first meetings of the new Con- 
gress, before Peron’s inauguration, there 
was bitter rivalry between these two 
groups for leadership in the Senate and 
the Chamber of Deputies and on various 
other issues. Attempts of Peron to pacify 
them were largely unsuccessful. The split 
is still wide. 

Under Argentine procedure, when an 
elected Government succeeds a de facto 
or military Government, the new Con- 
gress passes upon all decrees previously 


issued. Thus, the decrees of the military 


Government of President Edelmiro Far- 
rell are to come before Congress soon 
for approval or disapproval. 

Violent debates are expected when 
controversial decrees are laid before Con- 
gress. Peron’s congressional opposition, 
although not large, is vocal and contains 
many intelligent men. Members of the 
opposition can be expected to attack vir- 
tually every important decree that comes: 
up for consideration. 

If public and congressional opposition 
to any decree is too great, Peron may see 
fit to modify or withdraw it. On the other 
hand, if he considers a decree vital to his 
program for a stronger Argentina, he 
may have to crack the whip over warring 
factions among his supporters to obtain 
its passage. 

The manner in which decrees are de- 
bated and voted upon in Congress, and 
the extent to which Peron fights for ap- 
proval of specific measures, will indicate 
the direction in which the new Govern- 
ment is going. 

In the meantime, there are confusion 
and misgivings in Buenos Aires, and the 
harmony that elected Peron in February 
is turning to dissonance. 
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ALLIES WILL EASE 
REFUGEES’ BURDEN 


New international organization will 
care for all people without countries 
or who would be persecuted at home 


Of. the 20 million persons in 
Europe scattered far from their homes 
at the end of World War II, about 18 
million now are back in their own 


fore and during the war, in Poland, 

Czechoslovakia, Austria and Romania. 
Racial and political prisoners released 

from Nazi concentration camps after long 
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{ Reported from BERLIN, VIENNA, 


ROME and WASHINGTON 
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power and often afoot. More than 6% mil- 
lion displaced persons have been guided 
home by U.S., British and French occu- 
pation commands and international agen- 
cies from camps in Western Germany, 
Austria and Italy. About a million refu- 
gees still remain in the care of these 
authorities. 

The military job is to provide supplies 
of food, clothing and medicine and to 
move the refugees home. The screening 
of displaced persons to apprehend Nazis 
and war criminals also is an army re- 
sponsibility. Commanders of the three 
Western German occupation zones exer- 
cise final authority over all displaced 
persons. 

Even before the invasion of Normandy, 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration (UNRRA) helped 












to countries. The remaining 2 million terms of imprisonment, now entirely help- the army work out joint plans for minis- 
en . tering to Europe's civilians. 

cannot, or will not, go home. These _less. 2 os aa 
= permanent refugees are becoming one Postwar refugees who have gone back, UNRRA’s task is to care for dis- 
we of the hardest problems for the post- for example, to Poland and Yugoslavia, placed persons with army supplies until 
- war world to solve. found themselves in conflict with the gov- they go home. Only nationals of the 
* The emergency job of caring ernment in power and again left their na- United Nations are eligible for such aid. 
“"" for and helping homeward the 18 mil- tive land. The number of these persons UNRRA teams run 373 assembly cen- 
nd lion has been the work of Allied mili- is increasing steadily. ters and a thousand affiliated camps. 
bs. tary authorities, four international The return of millions to their homes There, refugees are registered, cleaned 
ity organizations ard numerous private is explained both in terms of organized with disinfectant, given medical attention, 
lit relief groups. The longer-range task efforts and in individual enterprise. fed, clothed and housed. 

of what to do with the other 2 million A surprisingly large proportion re- Welfare activities, in which UNRRA is 
= soon is to be entrusted to a new agency patriated themselves under their own joined by voluntary agencies, include re- 
cto of the United Nations. 
7 By the time the new machinery is in rte Ss - 
sly operation, the number of homeless yet to Pe «yt * 
ary be resettled is certain to be larger. The EH if e 
= figure now is rising month by month. a? a 
on Who are they? Those Europeans ae € - 

lumped together as displaced persons and , 
en refugees are men and women from every 
on- country on the Continent. They fall into 
on, nine different classes: 
ins World War I refugees, largely White 
the Russians, Armenians, still without per- 
vir- manent homes and more widely dis- 
nes | persed than ever. 

German Jews and liberals, who began 
ion to flee from religious and political perse- 
see cution soon after the Nazis came into 
ner control in 1933. 
his Spanish refugees, numbering 200,000, 
he made homeless by the Civil War of 
ing 1936-39. 
ain _ Battle refugees either bombed out of 

their homes or forced to flee combat 
e- areas, sometimes called “evacuees.” 
ind Prisoners of war, both Allied and 
ap- enemy, whose repatriation has had a high 
ate priority on transportation at the expense 
Tm- of civilian refugees. 

Slave laborers, deported by the con- | : 
ion quering Nazis from 17 of the United — — —— ~~ —S eS Op 
the Nations and then cast adrift at war's end. —Press Association 
ary Enemy nationals, chiefly the 7 million _ EUROPEANS ON THE MOVE 


Germans who lived outside Germany, be- The figures keep rising month by month 
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ligious services, education, vocational 
training and recreation. Care for 100,000 
children, of whom 5,000 were orphaned 
by the war, is one of the biggest jobs. For 
refugees on the move, hot food is pro- 
vided at railway stations and along roads. 
A central tracing bureau helps find people 
scattered throughout the world. 

The Inter-Governmental Committee 
on Refugees is five years older than 
UNRRA. Set up originally at Evian, 
France, in 1938, at the suggestion of the 
U.S. and Britain to care for peacetime 
refugees from Nazi Germany, it was re- 
organized at Bermuda in 1943. Although 
membership includes 36 nations, opera- 
tions are financed by the U. S. and Britain 
on a 50-50 basis. __ 

Committee representatives give legal 
protection and financial aid to stateless 
persons... Identification papers, business 
and personal loans, vocational training, 
child care and help for the sick and aged 
are provided. Today, this assistance goes 
only to Spanish refugees, those perse- 
cuted by Nazi Germany, and Baltic 
peoples who lost their citizenship by Rus- 
sian decree in 1940. 

The League of Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees is to continue until 
the end of the year to care for refugees of 
World War I. The chief contribution of 
the Commissioner, first appointed in 
1921, has been the issuing of international 
passports to stateless persons. 

The International Labor Office fur- 
nishes the League, Inter-Governmental 
Committee and UNRRA with statistics 
and information on working conditions 
and opportunities for resettled peoples. 

Private relief groups assist interna- 
tional organizations with special health 
and welfare services. There are eight Red 
Cross Societies, the YMCA and more than 
40 religious and national refugee com- 
mittees. Some assist in repatriation, emi- 
gration and resettlement in new lands. 

The joint effort to get people home is 
slowing down. Here is how it stands to- 
day: 

From Germany, 5,850,000 persons 
have been repatriated. Two million of 
these are Russian, 1% million are French. 
Six hundred thousand are Italian and a 
half a million are Polish. But 816,000 re- 
main. More than half of those left are 
Polish. A quarter are from formerly inde- 
pendent—now Russian—Estonia, Latvia 
and Lithuania. Most of the others are 
Yugoslavs and Jews. 

From Austria, almost 700,000 have 
gone home. Most of these are from Ger- 
many, Italy, Poland, Russia, the Balkan 
countries and Western Europe. Of the 
90,000 refugees still in Austria, the largest 
groups are Poles and Yugoslavs. 

From Italy, 80,000 have left camps 
for their own countries. At least 35,000 
still remain. The majority are Poles and 
Yugoslavs. 

The leftovers are called “unrepatri- 
ables.” Some, German and Spanish for 
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REFUGEES OF WAR 
More than a million 


the most part, lost their citizenship for 
political reasons before the war. Some are 
Jews persecuted by the Germans who 
refuse to return to their former homes. 
Many are war refugees who are not in 
sympathy with the new governments in 
their homelands. Anti-communistic Poles, 
Yugoslavs and Czechoslovakians are ex- 
amples. Others are too old, too young, or 
too ill to be moved. A few were suspected 
once of collaborating with the Axis and 
now fear to face their own people. 

The army and UNRRA, doing all they 
can to speed up repatriation, even have 
conducted tours for refugees through 
Poland and other countries. But many dis- 
placed persons are unwilling to give up 
free relief. News of hard times in their 
former homes discourages others from 
leaving centers for displaced persons. 
Consequently, at least a million are ex- 
pected to stay where they are. Another 
million still wander outside the camps. 

A dispute centers around these per- 
manent refugees. Russia argues that all 
people should be forced to return to their 
native countries. She is supported by 





PRISONERS OF WAR 
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permanently homeless 


Poland and Yugoslavia in the view that 
refugees who refuse to go home must be 
either Fascists or traitors. On the other 
hand, the United States and Britain 
oppose the forced movement of any 
people. 

A solution of these differences now is 
taking form. With Russian concurrence, 
a permanent refugee agency is to be set 
up by the United Nations, This organiza- 
tion will care for all people in the world 
who are without countries or who fear re- 
ligious or political persecution at home. 

The refugee agency will urge displaced 
persons to go home but will care for those 
who refuse to do so, either by making per- 
manent their residence in the countries 
where they now live, or by helping them 
emigrate to sparsely settled areas of the 
world. 

Despite these efforts, however, homes 
never will be found for all Europe’s war 
refugees. More than a million persons are 
to be permanently homeless. This mil- 
lion, a refugee problem now, eventually 
will become a relief problem for all the 
world. 
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Civilians had to wait for transportation 
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BLOCKADE OF DANUBE 
STRANGLES 6 NATIONS 


Allies at odds over control of vital 
river traffic. U.S. wants free trade, 
holds boats as bargaining weapon 


The political and economic in- 
dependence of 70 million people of 
Eastern Europe now is caught in a 
Big-Power conflict over the future of 
the Danube River. 

‘Russia has bottled up the Dan- 
ube trade which once flowed upstream 
to the West and wants to be the only 
Big Power to regulate trade on the 
River below Austria. The U.S. wants 
the Danube opened to trade as soon 
as possible. 

So wide are the differences that 
the U.S. and Russia may be forced to 
postpone a settlement of the Danube’s 
future to get a stopgap peace treaty 
for Austria. But delay blocks economic 
recovery for all Danubian countries. 

Russia now rules the Danube. A mil- 
lion Red Army troops garrison the coun- 
tries on its banks from Austria to the 
Black Sea. Russia says these troops are 
to stay until agreement among the U. S., 
Russia, Britain and France permits with- 
drawal of all troops from Austria, now 
divided into four zones of occupation. 

The Austrian bottleneck must there- 
fore be opened if the Danube is to be 
freed, The U. S. is ready to bargain with 
tangible assets if the Russians are willing. 

These assets, all held in the U. S. zones 
of occupation in Austria and Germany, 
include both ships and shipbuilding fa- 
cilities important to any trade on the 
Danube. Some 700 ships, about one third 
of the Danube River shipping, were 
moved upriver before the advancing Red 
Army toward the end of the war. The 
Linz shipyards, among the biggest build- 
ers of Danube boats, are within the U. S. 
zone in Austria. 

Russia is seeking a share of these ships 
and of the output of the Linz yards 
through a demand for a 50 per cent in- 
terest in Austrian shipping companies. 

This demand is not new. Through simi- 
lar demands, Russia already has obtained 
a half-interest in Hungarian and Ro- 
manian firms. These interests give Russia 


control of traffic on 1,200 miles of the 
Danube from Austria to the Black Sea. 
Russia is meeting Western pressure for 
free trade on the Danube, by insisting 
that the regulation of trade on the River 
is the business of only the Danubian 
countries, including herself. Russia be- 
came a Danubian country in 1940 when 
she recovered Bessarabia, a Province at 
the Danube’s mouth awarded to Romania 
after World War I. In the U. S. view, this 
river frontage does not give Russia the 
right to dominate the Danube. 
Danubian countries are impatiently 
awaiting river trade with the West. The 
economic recovery of six countries de- 
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THE BLUE DANUBE 
The Soviets did some bottling 





pends to a large extent on Danube traffic, 
upstream with the West as well as down- 
stream to Russia, 

Czechoslovakia is in desperate need of 
imports, but two thirds of her Danube 
fleet now is being used to carry supplies 
for the Red Army. Czech industry suf- 
fers from the loss of petroleum and wheat 
which once came up from Romania. 

Austria cannot hold out much longer 
against Russia's demands unless she gets 
from the West the supplies vital to her 
industrial and economic recovery. Thanks 
to the development of Austria’s petroleum 
fields by the Germans during the war, 
Austrian oil production leaped from a 
prewar 33,000 tons a year to 850,000 
tons, freeing her from dependence on 
Romanian oil. But Russia now controls 
the Austrian fields, located in the Russian 
zone of occupation. Russia also keeps the 
Danube closed to the 700,000 tons of 
agricultural products imported annually 
on the River by Austria from Hungary, 
Yugoslavia and Romania before the war. 

Romania and Hungary both leased all 
their port facilities and ships to com- 
panies in which Russia has a 50 per cent 
share. Russia also gets 50 per cent of the 
Danube River exports of both countries. 

Under this arrangement, Romania, 
once the biggest shipper on the Danube, 
loses Western markets for 1,630,000 tons 
of petroleum and grain annually and lacks 
the 250,000 tons of goods imported each 
year from upriver countries. Hungary still 
uses the Danube for transport within her 
boundaries, but can no longer swap 
600,000 tons of coal and grain with the 
West yearly for 400,000 tons of machin- 
ery and industrial equipment. 

Yugoslavia, a Russian satellite though 
not occupied by Russian troops, gets from 
Russia some petroleum and industrial ma- 
terials vital to her economy, but not 
enough to make up for the loss of the 
218,000 tons of imports she got from the 
West in 1936. 

Bulgaria, with ports on the Black Sea, 
depends less on the Danube for her trade 
with the West than do other European 
countries. Upriver countries, however, 
will miss Bulgaria’s tobacco until Danube 
trade is free. — 

Settlement of the Danubian conflict 
depends on a basic U. S.-Russian agree- . 
ment. Reports from Vienna suggest that 
Russia plans to call a conference of all 
Danubian states. If Russia permits, this 
conference may advance proposals ac- 
ceptable to the U.S. Some arrangement 
must be found soon if the Danube’s west- 
bound trade, normally three times the 
eastbound volume, is to be recovered. 
Eastern Europe looks to this recovery for 
political and economic independence. 
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KOREA WAITS FOR INDEPENDENCE 
AS OCCUPYING POWERS BICKER 


Russia and U.S. playing for time in 
dispute over form of government, 
but real rift is world-wide in scope 


Sharp differences between Rus- 
sia and the United States now are 
piling up in Korea and pushing back- 
ward the hopes of Koreans for inde- 
pendence. 

On the surface, the two big 
powers disagree on how to establish 
self-rule for Korea and on the disposi- 
tion of Japanese assets as reparations. 
Actually, the two powers are far apart 
on fundamental issues. 

As a result, nine months after 
Japan’s surrender, the little country of 
Korea still is split into two zones of mili- 
tary occupation with 50,000 U.S. troops 
in the South and a Red Army force of 
about 200,000 in the North. 

Hard bargaining is indicated be- 


and China made a pledge of future inde- 
pendence, With Japan’s surrender, the 
Koreans expected to realize early freedom 
and a healthy economic life. A trusteeship 
agreed to by the United States, Russia 
and Britain at the Moscow Conference of 
December, 1945, was a disappointment 
to Korea, but nevertheless promised the 
same thing on the installment plan. In- 
stead, the Koreans now are confronted 
with this situation: 

The Southern zone, as staked out by 
the U.S. occupation, has a population of 
18 million, engaged chiefly in agriculture 
and fishing. The inhabitants need com- 
mercial fertilizer, coal and construction 





fore Korea is to be reunited. Both 
Russia and the U.S. seem con- 
vinced that time is on their side 
and each is trying to outwait the 
other. Russia, for her part, counts 


upon the burden of occupation and - = 


its cost in money eventually to 
change the position of the U. S. On 
the other hand, the U.S. is keenly 
aware of Russia’s desire that the 
Asiatic mainland, particularly an 
area as strategically important as 
Korea, be free of U.S. troops. Ac- 
cordingly, the U.S. feels that a 
basis for dealing lies ahead, how- 
ever distant. 

The Korean people now find 
themselves in a most unhappy situ- 
ation. Through 40 years of stern 
Japanese domination, the 27 million 
inhabitants preserved their national 
unity. When operated as a whole, 
the 85,000 square miles of Korean 
territory constitutes a balanced, vir- 
tually self-contained economic unit. 
Industries set up by the Japanese 
for exploitation are capable of being 
used to raise the low Korean stand- 
ard of living. 

_ During the war, the Cairo Decla- 
ration of 1943 by the U. S., Britain 
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steel. All are available in Northern Korea, 
which is sealed off. 

Japanese holdings worth the equiva- 
lent of 2 to 3 billion dollars are in the 
hands of the U. S., awaiting final disposal. 
One commercial enterprise, the Oriental 
Development Company, with land and 
other assets exceeding a billion dollars 
in value, is being temporarily operated 
by the U.S. 

The area is administered by the U. S. 
through the machinery of the old Govern- 
ment-General, created by the Japanese 
and now staffed with American personnel. 
Political parties, including a small Com- 
munist Party, are free to organize and 
express themselves, but the Koreans have 
no part in the Government above the 
provincial level. 

The Northern zone, occupied by Rus- 
sia, contains most of Korea’s industries 
and mineral resources. The immediate 
requirement is food, particularly rice, 
which the South could supply but cannot 
ship owing to the separation of 
the zones. 

The Russians have seized Japa- 
nese-owned mines, smelters, mills, 
chemical factories and hydroelectric 
plants. Soviet authorities say that 
land taken from collaborationists 
and Japanese was distributed free 
to the peasants. 

A Provisional People’s Committee 
is governing the 9 million North- 
ern Koreans. The Russians assert 
that the Committee was chosen at 
a free election and that it is carry- 
ing out a successful reform program 
for agriculture, labor and education. 

The chief obstacle to Korea’s re- 
union is a disagreement over the 
political form of -a provisional gov- 
ernment. Russia insists on barring 
all Koreans who have opposed the 
trusteeship agreed upon at the 
Moscow Conference. This would 
automatically disqualify everyone 
except Communist Party members, 
who could set up a Soviet form of 
provisional government. The Rus- 
sians refuse specifically to deal with 
Dr. Syngman Rhee, a conservative 
and highly anti-Russian leader of 
the old Korean Government-in-exile, 
who has been acting as an adviser 
to the U.S. occupation command. 
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The U.S. is insisting that all po- 
litical parties take part in organizing a 
provisional government. U. S. officials in 
Korea are inclined to favor and work 
closely with a conservative minority of 
well-to-do and professional Koreans. 

A joint U.S.-Russian commission, un- 
able to resolve this disagreement, has 
adjourned indefinitely and there is no 
prospect that it soon will resume its 
efforts. 

Both occupation powers are ignoring 
the dominant political trend in Korea, 
which is radical socialist. The People’s 
Party, apparently supported by a ma- 
jority in the South, is too far Left to 
suit the U.S. and too conservative for 
the Russians. 

Russia's firm attitude is strengihened 
by considerations of military security that 
have influenced the Russian policy toward 
Korea for more than half a century. The 
U.S.S.R. is trying to make certain that 


prisoner labor. Few plants showed evi- 
dence of having been stripped. But the 
U.S. does not intend to waive its repara- 
tions claims pending a more thorough 
inspection. 

Information on the development of 
Northern Korea is lacking because the 
Japanese clesed the area to foreign travel 
after 1938, when they began building up 


mining, metal and chemical industries to: 


feed their war machine from the penin- 
sula’s resources. It is probable, however, 
that equipment which survived the war 
undamaged is a valuable prize. Korea as 
a whole was producing annually just be- 
fore or during the war: 

Metals, including 3% million tons 
of iron ore, about 500,000 tons of 
pig iron, 2,500 tons of tungsten, 100 
tons of molybdenum, 45,000 tons of 
graphite, 150,000 -tons of magnesium 
ore, 40,000 tons of fluor spar. 

Chemicals, including 135,000 tons 
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STREET SCENE IN (SOVIET-OCCUPIED) KOREA 
Both occupation powers ignore the dominant political trend . 


the peninsula will not be used again, as 
the Japanese employed it in 1904, for 
a base from which to attack Russia. 

Reparations are a source of vigorous 
disagreement. U. S. policy is to turn over 
to the Koreans all Japanese-owned peace- 
time industries that can be operated effi- 
ciently with Korean resources. Most of 
Korea’s industries now are in the hands 
of the Russians, who are determined to 
hold all they can as “war booty.” The 
U.S.S.R. refuses to give an accounting 
and is obstructing an inventory of Japa- 
nese assets in their occupation area. 

A U.S. reparations mission under Ed- 
win W. Pauley, visiting the Northern zone 
to survey Japanese holdings, has been 
barred from the iron center at Joshin, and 
chemical factories in Hongnam. The mis- 
sion estimates that it saw about 60 per 
cent of the industries, some being oper- 
ated with Japanese technicians and. war- 


of nitrogen from fixation plants, 6,- 

000 tons of glycerol, and about 6 per 

cent of the Japanese Empire's output 

of ethyl alcohol. 

About 2 million kilowatts of elec- 
tric power, mostly from hydroelec- 
tric plants. 

A separate government for Southern 
Korea now is being considered. U. S. oc- 
cupation authorities, impatient since the 
failure of negotiations with the Russians, 
are discussing a provisional regime for 
their zone. No decision has been made. 

At the Tokyo headquarters of the 
Supreme Commander of Allied powers, 
to whom the American command _ in 
Korea is responsible, officials told Joseph 
Fromm, staff correspondent for World 
Report, that a separate provisional gov- 
ernment probably would be established. 
Such a government would act mostly as 
an advisory body and would represent 
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SYNGMAN RHEE 
After exile—a Russian refusal 


all political parties, including the Com- 
munists. 

In Washingion, however, competent 
sources doubt that the occupation com- 
mand in Korea will set up a firm pro- 
visional regime. The plan adopted may 
be a sort of U.S. training program, under 
which Koreans would be placed in mili- 
tary government positions to give them 
administrative experience. 

The prospect now is that independ- 
ence for Korea is to be delayed indefi- 
nitely. The U.S. and Russia separately 
will build up their bargaining power in 
the South and in the North with little 
chance of reconciling their differences for 
months ahead. Eventually a way out in 
Korea will depend on the ability of Russia 
and the U.S. to come to terms on a 
world scale. 
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After six months—five days 
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WILL ONE AGENCY CONTROL 
ALL OF THE WORLD’S FOOD? 


Plan is to put administration of 
surplus stocks under council. 
Group would be largest shipper 


United Nations food boards and 
administrations are trying to set up a 
single world agency to deal with the 
three or four-year shortage which is 
likely to follow this year’s crop and to 
lay the growndwork for a permanent 
international food organization. 

Agreement has been reached 
only on the desirability of replacing 
the present food organizations by one 
world body which is to be an arm of 
the United Nations. 

For the time being, the Combined 
Food Board and the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration 
(UNRRA) will continue to do the job. 
The Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO), which was set up at the Hot 
Springs Food Conference of the United 
Nations in 1943, prior to the San Fran- 
cisco Conference, still is an independent 
agency. Under the direction of Britain’s 
Sir John Boyd Orr, it will serve as a clear- 
ing house of information and ideas for 
the solution of long-range food problems 
resulting from war, drought and economic 
disintegration. 

Solutions are being sought along three 
different lines: Through gradual return 
to private trade, through the establish- 
ment of a permanent welfare institution 
to supplement the world’s food markets, 
or through comprehensive planning of 
food production and distribution on an 
international scale. 

Each of these three methods reflects 
one of the three principles which divide 
the political and economic thinking of 
the world: The capitalist principle based 
on private enterprise and a free market 
which has its chief advocates in the U. S.; 
the principle of the welfare state co- 
ordinating a partly private and partly 
public economy represented by Britain, 
most European and South American 
nations; the Russian principle of a 
planned socialist state economy. 

Recommendations of FAO, made at 
a recent conference, are a compromise 
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between these three principles, with em- 
phasis on a permanent welfare institution. 

The final decision will be with the 
U.S., Canada and Britain. An Interna- 
tional Emergency Food Council to deal 
with the present famine will be set up 
shortly. It will take over the machinery 
of the Combined Food Board and include 
producer and consumer countries. Russia 
and Argentina have been invited to join. 


rules intended to develop production of 
those foods that are needed most. Inter- 
national Commodity Committees will 
guide government efforts to make the 
right kind of food available at the right 
time and at the right price. Food will be 
allocated to shortage areas by the Inter- 
national Emergency Food Council which 
will direct food movements throughout 
the world. Part of the world’s surplus 
shipping tonnage is to be used for food 
shipments. 

Financing of food deliveries remains a 
problem. - 

Prices will be established in the na- 
tional markets of surplus producers in 
accordance with the law ot supply and 
demand or by government regulation. 





Long-term projects discussed at the 
FAO Conference deal with the possibility 
of establishing a permanent world food 
agency which would continue some of 
the functions of the International Emer- 
gency Food Council. 

Recommendations regarding the Emer- 
gency Council call for close control of 
food production and distribution through 
national organizations. Governments are 
to control export and import of food. 
International nutrition experts will make 
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FAO’S SIR JOHN ORR AND UNRRA’S FIORELLO LAGUARDIA 
Eventually the United Nations will have only one arm 


Payments will be made through the usual 
channels. Countries unable to pay are to 
receive food as relief or on long-term 
credits. 

As food becomes more plentiful and 
the purchasing power of the countries 
increases, the International Commodity 
Committees will try to stabilize prices. 
One of the ideas under discussion is the 
establishment of international surplus 
food stocks. Proceeds from disposal of 
surplus food are to be distributed among 
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producer countries in accordance with 
their contribution to the stocks. 

International surplus food stocks are 
to become. a permanent feature of the 
projected long-term food setup. They will 
serve aS an emergency reserve for food 
consumers and as a means of guaranteeing 
a steady income to surplus producers. By 
pooling surpluses over a number of years 
and distributing proceeds from food ex- 
ports according to quotas established for 
3, 7 or 10-year periods, surplus producers 
will be insured against losses from poor 
crops. Since experience shows that favor- 
able crops in the northern part of the 
world alternate frequently with unfavor- 
able crops in the southern part, the risk 
of varying weather conditions will be 
distributed more evenly and speculative 
price fluctuations avoided. 

Private trade in foodstuffs will be 
limited to national markets. During the 
emergency period, imports and exports 
of food will be in the hands of national 
and international procurement agencies. 
In free enterprise countries, these agen- 
cies may use the services and facilities 
of private firms. Once the emergency is 
over, international food transactions will 
be regulated largely by the disposal of 
surpluses from international stocks in 
accordance with the decisions of the 
World Food Council and its Commodity 
Committees. 

During the next three or four years, 
co-operation between the new world 
food organization and private business is 
essential if food production in shortage 
areas is to be increased. 

In Europe, farm machinery, tools, 
tractors and transport equipment are 
needed. 

In the rice countries of Asia, field 
workers must be supplied with the neces- 
sities of life such as cotton textiles and 
thread, edible oils and fats, medicines, 
fishing nets and hooks. 

In the oilseed - producing areas of 
Africa, production will have to be stimu- 
lated by an increasing flow of consumer 
goods from manufacturing countries. 

Fertilizers are of great importance. 

Substantial increases in nitrogen out- 
put could be achieved if the production 
capacity of Germany and Japan were 
fully used. This the world food organ- 
ization hopes to obtain through the Al- 
lied Control Councils for Germany and 
Japan. The U.S. Government, which 
now operates only four of its nine nitro- 
gen plants, will be asked to produce at 
full capacity. 


Credits will have to be granted by the 


International Bank or by exporting coun- 
tries to finance deliveries of manufactured 
goods, equipment and fertilizer. 

The scope of the new organization is so 
vast that it is bound to become an im- 
portant factor in national and _inter- 
national economy. In 1946-47, it ex- 
pects to distribute some 20 or 22 million 
tons of wheat or wheat equivalents. 
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The answer to weather’s vagaries, speculators’ juggling 


Farm equipment, fertilizers, etc., repre- 
sent additional million tons. These far- 
flung activities will have a lasting effect 
on the economic organization of the world. 

After the end of the emergency, con- 
trol of international surplus stocks would 
give the projected long-term organization 
more influence on the world market than 
ever was wielded by any single agency. 

This explains why governments are 
asking for time to deliberate on the proj- 
ects of the FAO. 

The International Emergency Food 
Council probably will have some of the 
functions the FAO attributes to the pro- 
jected long-term food organization. Its 
final form will be determined in the 
course of its operations. If this year’s crop 
is as favorable as anticipated, govern- 
ments will not be inclined to extend the 
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term of the emergency council or to invest 
the new agency with extensive powers. 

Chief task, in this case, will be to co- 
ordinate the activities of the national food 
administrations and to stabilize prices. 
Distribution of foodstuffs, once the short- 
age is over, would revert once again to 
private trade. If, on the other hand, a 
world food organization is established for 
several years as an instrument for distrib- 
uting food as relief or below market prices 
to densely populated and undernourished 
areas, it may become a permanent inter- 
national welfare institution. Only if food 
production and distribution were to be- 
come wholly government regulated in the 
principal countries of the world, could 
the new agency assume the role of a 
world planning board. The first course 
is the most likely of the three. 
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Some 22,000,000 tons will be funneled around the world 
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The most important problem 
before the world today is how to 
arrive at a basis for co-operation be- 
tween the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics and the Western Democra- 
cies, particularly the United States 
and Great Britain. 

There are many interlocking, 
overlapping causes for the suspicion 
and distrust which obviously separate 
the world into two economic and 
political camps. 

Here is the balance sheet of 
suspicion and distrust. 


HE PRIMARY CAUSE of suspicion 
and distrust is that Soviet Russia 
and the Western nations want a differ- 
ent kind of world—Russia a communistic 
world with supremacy of the state, the 
Western nations a democratic world 
with the supremacy of the individual. 
Clashes occur wherever and whenever 
these widely divergent philosophies of 
government meet in words or in action, 
Specific causes of distrust and _ sus- 
picion which tend to separate the Soviet 
and democratic powers fall into three 
categories: 
First, actual events and conditions of 
the past and of the present which, from 


up distrust and suspicion of the demo- 
cratic powers, The British and French 
did go to war with Russia over the 
Crimea. The United States, Britain and 
other nations did intervene in Siberia 
after the Bolshevik Revolution. 
Second, similar events and conditions 
from the pages of history and from to- 
day’s headlines which tend to breed 
suspicion and distrust of the Soviet 
Union by the democratic powers. Rus- 
sians did march into Poland, divide 
Polish territory with Germany. Soviet 
Russia was allied with Nazi Germany 
in World War II until Hitler double- 
crossed Stalin and attacked Russia. 
Third, the more numerous and less 
clearly defined factors, extending from 
well-intentioned proposals or actions 
which are misunderstood or misinter- 
preted, to the most blatant forms of 
power politics’ propaganda. Some are 
readily recognizable as untrue. Some are 
normal, differing points of view, dis- 
torted by political or personal consider- 
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the Soviet point of view, tend to build’ 
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BASES OF ANGLO-U.S. 
AND RUSSIAN DISTRUST 


ations. All react both ways in the cre- 
ation of unhealthy relations, and conse- 
quently have widened the gap between 
the Soviet Union and the democratic 
powers. 


Why Soviet Russia 
Is Suspicious 


1. Fundamental antagonism to de- 
mocracy or to any other system of gov- 
ernment except communism; the West- 
ern nations are republics and monarchies 
and, hence, antagonistic to communism 
and to Soviet Russia. 

2. Deep-rooted antagonism to capital- 
ism, which caused Generalissimo Stalin 
in his latest speech to blame monopoly 
capitalism for World War II on the 
ground that it breeds imperialism, if not 
fascism itself. Stalin added that under 
capitalism war was inevitable. 

3. The atomic bomb, a closely held 
secret of the United States, Great Britain 
and Canada. Since the Soviets haven't 
the A-bomb, Russian spokesmen profess 
the suspicion that it is being held as a 
club over their heads by the Anglo- 
Americans in power diplomacy, and 
might be used against them in war. 

4. In the United Nation’s deliberations, 
the Western Powers frequently have op- 
posed Soviet proposals, actions and de- 
sires (such as in the Iran and Spanish 
questions) to the point where Andrei A. 
Gromyko, Soviet representative on the 
Security Council, charged that “certain 
countries’ were attempting to “play a 
dominating part” in the United Nations 
“to the detriment of the cause of peace 
and security.” He didn’t name them, but 
he meant the U. S. and Great Britain. 

5. Suspicions that other nations join 
forces to thwart what Russia considers 
her legitimate aspirations, typified by 
Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov’s 
charge that, in meetings of the Big Four 
Foreign Ministers to work out peace 
settlements, the United States and Great 
Britain have formed an “Anglo-Ameri- 
can bloc” which is working against the 
Soviet Union. 

6. Traditional British and Russian 
rivalries, dating back into the 19th Cen- 
tury, which have been carried up to the 
present day. Now the Soviet, rather 
than the Czars, opposes Britain’s policies 


in areas along her “life line” to the Far 
East, interpreting them as designed to 
fence Russia in, prevent her from secur- 
ing warm-weather seaports on the Medi- 
terranean, Adriatic and the Persian 
Gulf. 

7. Fears that British policies in other 
areas (Greece, North Africa, and the 
Middle East) are deliberate efforts to 
prevent realization of what the Russians 
consider legitimate ambitions to protect 
Russia against aggression, to extend 
their economic interests. 

8. Bitter memories of intervention by 
the United States, Britain and other 
countries in Russia when the Bolsheviks 


were rising to power in the anarchy that | 


reigned after the death of the Czar, and 
the many years that passed before the 





Soviet Government was recognized by | 


the Western nations. 
9. United States interest in obtaining 
rights to bases (Iceland, Azores) for de- 


fensive purposes is construed by the 
Soviet press and radio as a threat to | 


Russia and Russian interests. 

10. American proposals to achieve an 
inter-American defense system for the 
protection of the Western Hemisphere 
and individual countries in the Americas 
from aggression are interpreted as im- 
perialistic ventures by the United States 
in South and Central America. The 
Soviet press frequently levels such at- 
tacks against the United States. 


—— a 


11, British support of Turkey’s con- | 


trol of the Dardanelles and Turkish ter- 
ritory contiguous to Russia (Kars and 
Ardahan), which once before brought 
Russia into conflict with Britain and 
France in the Crimean War. 

12. American and British policies in 
China, which the Russians profess to 
believe have been generally detrimental 
to the interests of Soviet Russia, par- 
ticularly in Manchuria. 

13. Dominance of the United States 
in the Government of defeated Japan, 
where the Russian press interprets 
American policies as aiding in the estab- 
lishment of a reactionary Japanese Gov- 
ernment antagonistic to the Soviet. 

14. Declarations by spokesmen of 
Western countries (such as Churchill's 
speech advocating joint Anglo-Ameri- 
can use of bases, similar weapons, co- 
ordinated defense arrangements, which 
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Primary Cause Is Clash of Ideologies. 
Discord Increased by Conflict of Aims 


the Russians believe to be an effort to 
organize a military alliance against 
them. 

15. Divergence of policies in the ad- 
ministration of Occupied Germany, 
leading to Russian suspicions that the 
Western nations are seeking to rebuild 
a strong anticommunistic Germany 
which would be lined up against Soviet 
Russia. One example is the frequent 
Russian charge that the British are 
maintaining an organized “German 
army” in the British zone. 

16, Russian distrust that American 
and British opposition to awarding 
Trieste to her Yugoslav satellite is an 
effort to appease the Italians, line them 
up in the “Anglo-American bloc,” and 
at the same time hamstring Russian 
economic penetration into the Adriatic 
and into Central European countries. 

17. Frequently repeated charges that 
the Western nations are “protecting” 
refugees from the Baltic states, Poland 
and the Ukraine; enrolling them in their 
armed services (such as General An- 
ders’s Polish Army in Italy) for possible 
eventual attacks on Russia. 


Why U.S. and Britain 
Are Suspicious: 


1. Distrust of communism as a system 
of government because of the Com- 
munists’ frank antagonism to democracy 
and the continuing attempts by the 
Soviet Union to force that system on 
other countries, and by Communists to 
infiltrate into key positions in noncom- 
munist nations. 

2. Soviet Russia’s actions (despite 
Stalin’s declaration: “We do not want a 
foot of foreign soil”) in absorbing other 
peoples’ territories. Since Stalin made 
that pronouncement, the Red Army has 
seized European areas with more than 
20 million population (Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, part of Finland, Eastern 
Poland, the Carpatho-Ukraine area of 
Czechoslovakia, Bessarabia and Buko- 
vina from Romania, part of Germany’s 


East Prussia) and incorporated them in 


the Soviet Union. 

3. Soviet Russia’s domination through 
arms and political maneuvers of Poland, 
Romania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Albania, 
Outer Mongolia, and similar efforts to 








secure control of Czechoslovakia, Korea 
and other areas create the fear that Rus- 
sia is seeking to organize a strong, pro- 
Soviet economic, political and military 
bloc of nations, inimical to the demo- 
cratic countries. 

4. Russian actions in Manchuria 
(which enabled Chinese Communist 
armies to foment a civil war); in Korea 
(where Russian policies have prevented 
establishment of a Korean Govern- 
ment); in Iran (where, after long delay, 
the Russian forces withdrew, leaving 
Azerbaijan to “rebels”); and infiltration 
along China’s border and help to Com- 
munist armies in China lead to appre- 
hensions that the Russians have designs 
on other Pacific and Middle Eastern 
areas. 

5. Evidence that Soviet Russia has 
aided Communist organizations and 
parties in fomenting unrest and dis- 
orders in Greece, Turkey, Iran, Kurdis- 
tan, South Korea, and reports that simi- 
lar Moscow advice has been given in 
other areas. 

6. Soviet Russian actions and moves 
in the United Nations (such as Delegate 
Gromyko’s walkout in an attempt to pre- 
vent action on Iran’s charges of Russian 
interference in her internal affairs) lead 
to the fear that Russia is using her mem- 
bership only for her own purposes, 
merely paying lip service to internation- 
al efforts to achieve world peace and 
security. 

7. Suspicions concerning Russian will- 
ingness to co-operate in settlements of 
world problems by failure to join other 
nations in the International Monetary 
Fund, International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, the U.N. 
Food and Agricultural Organization, the 
U.N. Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization, International Avia- 
tion Organization and International 
Trade Organization. 

8. Distrust created by Russia’s refusal 
to participate with other nations in co- 
operative humanitarian shipping of food 
to famine-stricken countries, while at 
the same time shipping of wheat to 
France (at the behest of French Com- 
munists on the eve of elections), Fin- 
land, Romania and Poland. That raises 
the question: Is Russia playing politics 
with food for starving people? 
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9. Communist activities that are detri- 
mental to the trade and commerce of | 
Western nations, particularly the United 
States and Great Britain, in Eastern 
European countries within Russia’s orbit 
where the Soviet has negotiated ex- 
clusive trade agreements. 

10. Fear for the future of investments 
by Western nationals in Russian-occu- 
pied areas where foreign-owned proper- 
ties have been seized, are threatened by 
Communist-sponsored nationalization, or 
are the targets of Communist-inspired 
political maneuvering. 

11. Russia's growing influence in 
some Middle Eastern countries, which 
is directed toward blocking Western na- 
tions from securing and holding con- 
venient bases for projected networks of 
air lines. 

12. While all other mandatory powers 
(except South Africa, which demands 
that former German Southwest Africa 
be incorporated in the Union of South 
Africa) have expressed willingness to 
transfer their colonial trusteeships to the 
United Nations, Soviet Russia is making 
efforts to secure some of the strategic 
areas concerned (Dodecanese Islands, 
Tripoli) as Russian bases and outposts. 

13, Soviet Russia is maintaining an 
army of more than 6 million men; 
building up a larger air force, and seek- 
ing to build a navy at the time that all 
other nations are rapidly demobilizing 
their armed forces. 

14. Fears that Russian maneuvers in 
Japan are an attempt-to sabotage efforts 
to organize a stable government and to 
seek to re-establish totalitarianism 
through a Communist Government. 

15. Great Britain, particularly, dis- 
trusts Russian demands in the Mediter- 
ranean area as an attempt to put the 
Russians astride the vital British life line 
to the Far East, and to provide jumping- 
off-points from where British communi- 
cations might be severed and change the 
balance of power at the crossroads of 
three continents. 

16. Western nations’ suspicions of the 
“Iron Curtain” Russians have hung 
around the U.S.S.R. and countries 
under Soviet domination, preventing 
what is going on inside Russia from be- 
coming known, and preventing the Rus- 
sian people from securing accurate in- 
formation concerning the rest of the | 
world, 

17. Recurring British fears that Rus- 
sia is seeking to establish Russian bases 
on the Indian Ocean, and penetrate into 
inner Asia, with the ultimate objective 
of dominating India. 
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U.S. Loans and Credits 
TOTAL °3, 


F  amerenge DOLLARS are now being shipped across the Seven Seas to 

assist in rebuilding the war-shattered world. Since V-J Day, 14 
European countries have received loans and lines of credit totaling 
nearly 3% billion dollars. Half represents the final wind-up on Lend- 
Lease for materials and equipment during the war or credits advanced 


to buy U.S. surplus property in Europe. The remainder represents { 


Export-Import Bank loans for reconstruction and rehabilitation, and 
will be spent only on U. S. products. 


Loans or credits have been made to Austria, Hungary, Denmark, 


Italy, Finland, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Norway, Belgium, Soviet 
Russia, Netherlands, Britain, France. 

Other prospective loans are expected to increase greatly that grand 
total. Among them are loans of 3% billion dollars to Great Britain, 500 
million to China and 90 million to Poland. The loan to Poland has 
been granted, but is now held up pending clarification 6f Polish eco- 
nomic policies. 

The Philippines also have requested loans of 500 million dollars 
for rehabilitation and 800 million dollars for expenses of the new 
Government. 

Uncommitted funds held by the Export-Import Bank have now 
shrunk to 300 million dollars, insufficient to meet the requests for loans 
from a number of other countries needing financial assistance. 
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» Europe Since V~J Day 
3467 ,500,000 


; to After action on the British loan, Congress will be asked to expand 
14} the Export-Import Bank’s lending authority by 1% billion dollars. 
ing |} Even then there will not be enough loanable dollars to meet the de- 
nd- | mand. Soviet Russia alone has made overtures for a loan of 1 billion 
ed ¢ dollars. 
nts { As the world’s richest nation, the United States was the chief sup- 
ind § plier of loans and credits to other Allied nations during World War II. 
The United States is now the major source of funds for nations needing 
irk, | financial assistance to restore their economic life, reconstruct for the 
‘jet | future. 

Canada, Switzerland, Sweden and Argentina also have granted 
ind | credits in lesser amounts to a few countries with which they have 
500 | commercial relations. 
has The Netherlands has obtained some funds through private loans 
co- | in the U.S. 

The only other dollar reservoir where borrowing countries can obtain 
ars | dollar loans will be through the International Bank for Reconstruction 
lew | and Development, which has just opened for business. The Interna- 

tional Bank may make some small loans to one or two countries some- 
iow | time soon, but any substantial dollar loans will have to wait until the 
ans | Bank can float a bond issue in the United States market, late this year 
or early in 1947. 
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JUMP IN COFFEE PRICES COMING 
TO END ‘STRIKE’ OF PRODUCERS 


Latin-American countries withholding - 
exports in expectation of an increase 
in U.S. ceilings and an import subsidy 


Coffee prices are headed up- 
ward. The producing countries in Latin 
America feel confident of higner re- 
turns and are withholding coffee from 
the market. Their reasoning is plain. 
The biggest customer, the United 
States, is about to pay more for the 
coffee she buys. 

A specific formula is yet to be 
worked out by the U. S., but it is likely 
to be partially an increase in ceiling 
prices and partially an import subsidy 
for coffee. Before any formula becomes 
effective, U. S. coffee stocks may drop 
to uncomfortably low levels. 

Coffee, the largest cash item in inter- 
American trade, is important politically 
as well as economically. The producers 
argue that their case for higher prices de- 
serves to be considered in the light of 
the Good Neighbor Policy advocated by 
the U.S. Fourteen of the 20 other Ameri- 
can Republics export coffee. 

The current trouble over coffee stems 
from a recent visit to the White House 
by Spruille Braden, Assistant Secretary of 
State, and William D. Pawley, new U. S. 
Ambassador to Brazil. After seeing Presi- 
dent Truman, they said they had urged 
upon him an increase in coffee prices to 
relieve Latin-American producers. 

The immediate effect of the Braden- 
Pawley announcement was to dry up 


sales in Santos, Sao Paulo and other . 


Latin-American coffee markets. Coffee 
exporters said: Why not wait for better 
prices? 

Quick action by the U. S. now is to be 
necessary to maintain supplies for con- 
sumer requirements. Agreements are 
needed with Latin-American suppliers 
both on future prices and the quantities 
of coffee to be delivered at those prices. 
Experience indicates that this is not to 
be achieved easily. 

Background factors. Agitation for high- 
er prices by Latin-American coffee pro- 
ducers is about two years old. 

This agitation has taken the form of 
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BEANS FROM BRAZIL 
Good neighbor policy—at a price 


requests, petitions and demands, through 
press and official channels, aimed at the 
American consumer and the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. During the war, the U.S. was 
virtually the only market for Latin- 
American coffee, and U.S. buying prices 
for coffee were the only prices that 
counted. After the liberation of Europe, 
sales to that area increased. But Latin 





America still sends about 90 per cent of 
her coffee to the U. S. 


Costs of producing coffee have risen | 


since the U.S. price ceilings on coffee 
were set in December, 1941. Wages paid 
to pickers and plantation workers have 
gone up materially. Gasoline and fuel oil 
for trucks and machinery have been 
scarce and more expensive. The same 
has been true of tires and plantation tools, 
Taxes and the costs of transportation, 
warehousing and banking also are higher, 
Some of the increase in costs stems from 
internal inflation in producing countries, 

It is impossible to say just how much 
costs have risen, but there can be no 
doubt that they have increased. Profit 
margins thus have been squeezed be- 
tween rising costs and U. S. buying prices. 
Under these circumstances, producing 
countries have been selling to the U. S. 
only grudgingly. 

Latin-American petitions for increases 
in U.S. ceiling prices were denied in 
November and December, 1944, and 
again in March, 1945. On each occasion, 
the official U.S. position was that it was 
impossible to allow increases and still 
“hold the line” for cost-of-living items 
such as coffee. But ceilings on many 
U.S.-produced goods gradually rose. 

The Latin Americans charged discrimi- 
nation. That was the situation at the end 
of the war. 

Subsidy. Then came an unsuccessful 
attempt by the U. S. to smooth the ruffled 
feelings of the Latin Americans. The U. S. 
last autumn proposed increasing ceiling 
prices by 3 cents a pound in return for a 
guarantee of certain minimum supplies. 
Negotiations fell through when the Bra- 
zilians suggested an increase of 5 cents. 

Acting quickly after supplies began to 
diminish rapidly, the U.S. Government 
on Nov. 17, 1945, decided to subsidize 
coffee imports, adding 3 cents a pound 
to the buying price. This kept the retail 
ceilings unchanged within the U.S. The 
subsidy covered six million bags of cof- 
fee to be purchased and loaded aboard 
ship by March 31, 1946. 

Although the Latin Americans were 
bitterly disappointed that they had not 
obtained a 5-cent increase, they started 
selling heavily. As a result, all the subsi- 
dized coffee was bought by February. 
Then sales to the U.S. again dropped 
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near zero, reflecting the hope of still 
higher prices. But, in March, the U.S. 
Government announced that the 3-cent 
subsidy would be extended to cover pur- 
chases of an additional 7% million bags 
through June 30, 1946. 

Supplies. It is believed that about two 
thirds of these 7% million bags have been 
purchased. But since the Braden-Pawley 
announcement on May 23, Latin Ameri- 
cans virtually have stopped selling, 
expecting higher prices. 

The difficulties in the coffee situation 
are reflected in the supplies of coffee 
available in the U. S. They have been de- 
clining steadily since last September. At 
the end of April there were 3,660,000 
bags, equal to only two months’ supply at 
the April rate of roastings. Usually, three 
to four months’ stocks are carried. 

Meanwhile, supplies in the Latin-Amer- 
ican producing countries are ample. Pro- 
duction available for export this year and 
stocks on hand are estimated at 26 mil- 
lion bags. Output of other areas (Africa 
and Arabia) will come to around 3% mil- 
lion bags. 

Against total supplies of about 30 mil- 
lion bags, world consumption this year 
might approximate 27 million bags, of 
which the U. S. apparently will use about 
19 million if she can buy them. 

Exportable production in Africa, large- 
ly in colonial areas, will be sent mainly 
to Britain, France, Spain, Portugal and 
Belgium. Arabian output is negligible. 

The upshot is that the U.S. is com- 
pletely dependent on Latin America for 
her coffee. 

Current marketing. Asking prices in 
Brazilian coffee markets now are 2 cents 
above the subsidized buying price and 
5 cents above the U.S. ceilings. Hence, 
American importers, at the moment, can- 
not buy coffee legally. European buyers, 
not being restrained by ceiling prices at 
home, can buy at present prices but are 
not doing so. They hope prices will drop. 


COFFEE-CONSCIOUS AMERICANS ... 


Current market prices in Latin America 
give an indication of the rise hoped for 
in the U.S. buying price. But it is un- 
likely that U.S. ceilings will be raised as 
much as 5 cents a pound. That would 
mean a jump of 37% per cent in the basic 
Brazilian grade (Santos 4s). 

U.S. authorities are faced with the 
necessity of raising buying prices sufh- 
ciently to enable American importers to 
buy enough coffee to meet consumption. 
But Economic Stabilizer Chester Bowles 
and the Office of Price Administration 
want to keep the increase as small as pos- 
sible, since coffee prices affect the cost- 
of-living index. Advances in this index 
mean that wages will have to be raised 
further. 

Since the State Department is not pri- 
marily concerned with either price sta- 
bilization or maintenance of coffee sup- 
plies in the U.S., it looks at the matter 
from the political standpoint. Further 
strains on the Good Neighbor Policy at 
this juncture would be most unwelcome. 
The Department, therefore, favors liberal 
treatment for the coffee producers. 

Negotiations. Representatives of the 
producing countries are in Washington at- 
tempting to work out a satisfactory ar- 
rangement. 

In general terms, the discussions are 
proceeding as follows: 

The coffee producers prefer complete 
elimination of U.S. ceiling prices. But 
they are prepared to retreat from this 
position and to offer a guarantee to sup- 
ply the U.S. with certain amounts of 
coffee in return for, say, a 5-cent increase 
in the ceilings. 

Such a guarantee actually can be made 
only on the basis of stocks now under the 
control of the governments of the coffee 
countries. These governments would not 
have sufficient control over other sales to 
make an international commitment. 

The Brazilian Government has under 
its control, or can bring under control, 
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about five million bags. But the quality 
of some of this coffee may be too poor for 
the U.S. market. Colombia controls, per- 
haps, half a million bags. Venezuela con- 
trols a few hundred thousand. Together, 
these amounts may not be large enough 
to permit a supply guarantee of sufficient 
size. The U.S. will need nearly 10 mil- 
lion bags during the second half of 1946. 

In any case, Brazil would have to pro- 
vide most of the “guarantee” coffee. The 
coffee that the Brazilian Government 
would have to use is pledged as collateral 
for certain Republic of Brazil bonds. As 
a result, there could be legal difficulties 
in the way of releasing this coffee. 

All in all, the problem of gaining an 
effective guarantee of supply is to be 
difficult if U.S. ceiling prices are ad- 
vanced 5 cents or less. 

If no agreement can be reached on a 
supply guarantee, U. S. strategy may shift 
to making a price concession in return 
for removal of certain government regula- 
tions covering coffee exports from Latin- 
American countries. For example, many 
of these countries establish minimum 
prices below which coffee may not be 
exported. The floor is lifted every time 
U.S. buying prices are raised. This makes 
for a one-way street. The U.S. would 
like to see this rigid system replaced by 
free market conditions. American coffee 
buyers argue that prices should be free 
to move in either direction. 

While the producing countries are in- 
terested chiefly in the buying price the 
U.S. sets, U.S. stabilization and price 
control authorities are principally inter- 
ested in keeping U. S. retail prices as low 
as possible. For this reason, it is probable 
that a deal will be worked out calling 
for an increase in ceiling prices plus a 
subsidy. While the increase in ceiling 
prices would affect directly only the cof- 
fee consumer, the Latin Americans would 
get the full benefit of both the ceiling 
increase and the subsidy. 
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. . . AND BRAZILIANS 


The State Department looks at the matter from a political standpoint 
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GOVERNMENTS BACKING 
CREDITS FOR EXPORTS 


Financial risks of merchants are 


underwritten to enable them to seek 
markets in other lands without loss 


Government insurance is being 
used increasingly to underwrite the 
financial risks of individual exporters 
and thus to intensify competition 
among exporting nations. 

Two notable examples are Can- 
ada’s plans to expand the scope of 
her Export Credit Insurance Corpora- 
tion and Britain’s action in increasing 
from the equivalent of 300 to 800 mil- 
lion dollars the capital available to her 
Export Credit Department. 

Now pending in Congress is a bill that 
would enlarge credit insurance facilities 
for U.S. exporters with a fund of 100 
million dollars to be operated within the 
Export-Import Bank. Already 16 coun- 
tries, other than the United States, have 
authorized government insurance of ex- 
ports. 

Justification. Currently, many of the 
government programs are intended to as- 
sist exporters in recapturing markets lost 
during the war, to help war-born indus- 
tries to enter the export field and to de- 
liver needed exports to countries in the 
process of rehabilitation. 

Longer-range considerations are the 
maintenance of exports in periods of de- 
pression when private financing is difh- 
cult to obtain, and the underwriting of 
exports of machinery and heavy equip- 
ment to countries still in a developmental 
stage. In general, the aim is to exploit 
markets abroad for which neither export- 
ers nor customers have access to flexible 
credit and banking facilities. , 

Because of the unusual, sometimes 
catastrophic, nature of the risks involved, 
private insurance companies are slow to 
underwrite export credits, and the field 
largely is left to governments. When a 
government program of insurance oper- 
ates at a loss it amounts to a subsidy for 
exports. But when it breaks even or shows 
a profit, its advocates regard it as a legiti- 
mate sharing of risks within the definition 
of insurance. 

Protection extended by governments 
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through export insurance covers losses 
due to the inability of customers to pay 
and losses arising from political actions 
ranging from the imposition of exchange 
controls to an outbreak of war. 

Limitations. The ‘basis for government 
insurance of exports is subject to varying 
restrictions. France, for example, requires 
that the goods exported must be the 
product of French firms. Some nations 
specify the commodities whose export is 
to be underwritten and the countries to 
which they may be consigned. 

Others have limitations as to the de- 
gree of risk to be insured, the percentage 
of the specific export transaction to be 
underwritten and the length of time the 
insurance is to run. 

The size of the fund set aside by the 
individual country for export insurance, 
of course, acts in itself as a limitation on 
the scope of the program. 

How it works. The successive steps by 
which an exporter obtains government 
insurance through a typical system, Brit- 
ain’s Export Credit Department, are 
shown on the chart at the right of this 
page. 

Since 1937, the British Department 
each year has insured exports valued at 
the equivalent of from 200 to 400 mil- 
lion dollars. With exports increasing in 
volume recently and rising very sharply 
in value, the amount of insurance written 
now is mounting steadily. 

In reporting on its first year’s opera- 
tion, Canada’s system, modeled after 
Britain’s, disclosed that export business 
valued at $12,860,800 had been covered 
by credit insurance. 

In general, the impetus for the setting 
up of government export credit insurance 
has come from the unusual needs existing 
at the close of the two world wars or 
arising during the world depression. Once 
established, however, there has been no 
instance of complete and voluntary aban- 
donment of such insurance even under 
normal conditions of trade. 








1. If exporter is unable to obtain 
credit from commercial banks. . . 























2. He goes to government export 
credit department, explains his 
proposition. 














3. Council considers application 
from four points of view: 
a. Business status of applicant. 
b Economic status of industry of applicant. 
c. Business status of foreign buyer. 
d. Economic and financial prospects of 


country of buyer. 











4. \f risk is OK, council decides: 
proper length of credit, percentage 
of risk to be assumed, premium to 
be charged. 














5. After request for insurance has 
-been granted, exporter.can either 
obtain credit from department or go 
back to commercial banks for credit 
on his export account, since with 
government backing it becomes “gilt- 

edged” collateral. 
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Wages are racing against rising prices the world over, reflecting 


shortages of goods and man power. Here is the current labor picture: 
French labor is asking for a general increase in pay. 


Belgian workers protest the pegging of wages and prices. 

Mexican labor threatens a nation-wide general strike. 

Brazilian utility workers, Chilean copper miners are striking. 

India may be paralyzed soon by a railroad strike. 

South African miners want a 300 per cent increase in wages. 

U.S. faces a maritime strike which may further delay delivery of 
commercial goods overseas, already held up by coal, rail strikes. 

Wages will continue to parallel the uptrend in prices as long as 
goods remain scarce. Production stoppages aggravate the underlying 
scarcity, force prices and wages up in a familiar spiral. 























This spiral leads to critical shortages of basic materials..... 

Copper and lead illustrate the trend. Work stoppages in U.S. 
mines forced higher ceiling prices to cover increased wages. 

Also, copper and lead shortages in the U.S. caused renewed 
American buying abroad and thereby stimulated world prices. 

In steel and coal, the story is much the same. 

All these materials are the basic sinews of world recovery. 








Man-power shortages are becoming just about as important as 
material shortages in several countrie€Seeeece 

This shows up, for instance, in Britain's textile factories as 
well as in her coal mines. It also is evident in France, Belgium. 

Half a million skilled workers in the building trades are 
needed in France. Replacements also will be necessary for over a mil- 
lion German prisoners working in French mines, plants, farms. 

One third of Belgian coal miners are German prisoners. 

Both Belgium and France are trying to get Italians and displaced 
persons in Central Europe to immigrate. 

Need for workers-is seen also in countries whose industries were 
expanded by the war, such as Argentina, Brazil, Canada, Australia. 
This may be the answer to the problem of displaced persons. 

















The labor problem is reversed in Japan and Germany..... 
(over) 
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There labor is a surplus commodity. Hence, spreading the work 
is necessary. Work is scarce and food is scarcer. | | 

Steel, munitions, aircraft workers are a big problem, must be 
shifted to other employment. Relocation is slow. 

Big combines in both countries will be broken up into smaller 
units to provide more employment opportunities. 

Economies of mass production apparently will be sacrificed. 











Trend toward state controls is seen again on several frontScecee 

Argentine Government's new controls over stock and commodity 
exchanges, insurance and foreign trade further reduce the sphere of 

private business in Argentina. More on this on page 13. 

In Britain, the Government will decide which firms get how much 
capital first. This wartime authority now is permanent. 

Priorities will be made on the basis of the national interest. 

Industrial borrowing and issuance of securities in the market 
will be regulated by the British Treasury. Certain loans will be guar- 
anteed by the Government. 

The capital market in Britain thus becomes nationalized. Export 
industries will rate high priorities on funds. 




















British channeling of loanable funds fits in with other actions 
leading toward mobilization of British investment money. 

Indications are that the British Government intends to borrow 
long-term funds at no more than 2% per cent in the future. Sales of 
5 per cent savings bonds have been suspended. 

Weight of money seeking new fields for investment at higher 
interest rates will be increased by these moves. 

But retention of these funds in Britain is thought necessary to 
finance all the plant modernization now planned. The probable result: 
London will lose out as a world center for raising international funds 
for capital investments. 














Britain'strade with her Empire also is to change radically..... 

Industrialization of the Empire will force changes. 

Automobiles will be produced in India, as well as in Australia; 
glass and ceramics in Ceylon; tires in South Australia; aircraft, 
rayon, dyestuffs, and more steel in India; and fertilizers, paints 
and varnishes in South Africa. 

All this means that Britain now must make finer grades of goods 
more complicated manufactures, if she is to retain Empire markets. 

Effect on Britain will be double since these new sources will 
eventually seek export outlets. Canada is already a keen rival of 
Britain in the electrical appliance field. Australia aims to sell 
machinery and metalware in Malaya, China, the Dutch East Indies. 

Faced with stiffer competition, Britain is urging her exporters 
to band together in overseas marketing organizations with Government 
help. Activities of such organizations will bear watching. 
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TRADE BARRIERS RISE 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


Restrictions are put on the purchase 
of products from abroad to protect 
domestic plants started during war 


Latin-American countries that 
expanded their manufacturing indus- 
tries during the war now face the 
problem of protecting those industries 
from outside competition by tariffs and 
other devices. 

This problem arises as the U. S., 
Britain and other industrial countries 
increase production and ship more 
goods abroad. 

Mexico, Brazil and Argentina 
have the biggest stakes in this prob- 
lem, but several other Latin-American 
countries are affected. 

Mexico’s Secretary of the Treasury has 
come out publicly for protection and 
Venezuela’s President is urging Ecuador 
and Colombia to join his country in seek- 
ing “economic independence.” The solu- 
tion these countries reach will affect their 
own living costs and employment levels, 
and it may make a big difference in what 
and how much they import from the 
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United States and also from Europe. 

Mexico may be setting the protection 
pattern for other countries, for she has 
greatly increased her manufactures and 
is highly industry-conscious. When manu- 
factured goods from the U.S. became 
scarce because of the war, Mexico's ex- 
isting industries stepped up production. 
Some additional plants were built, many 
old plants were made larger. New in- 
dustries were established. In cotton and 
rayon textiles, paint, some types of chem- 
icals and many other lines, Mexican prod- 
ucts gradually replaced those formerly 
obtained from the U.S. 

Now, the Mexican Government is mak- 
ing a bid for further industrialization. It 
offers tax exemption and other benefits to 
new industries. Factories are being built 
to produce electrical goods, plumbing 
equipment, dyes, chemicals and many 
other items formerly shipped in from the 
U.S. Both new and old industries expect 
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NEW INDUSTRY FOR MEXICO—GARMENT FACTORY 
Tariffs and licenses are the weapons against competitors 
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MEXICO’S MIGUEL ALEMAN 
His platform carries a promise 


the Government to protect them from 
foreign competition. 

Tariffs and licenses on imports are 
the techniques that the Mexican Gov- 
ernment is ready to use when supplies of 
competitive foreign goods become too 
great. Tariffs have been raised in recent 
months on more than a score of imports, 
and the range is expected to broaden. 

More than 200 items have been put on 
the import-license list since late 1945. No 
goods on this list can be imported without 
a Government license. So far, licenses 
have been granted freely, for supplies of 
most goods are smaller than demand. But 
U.S. exporters and Mexican importers 
and distributors expect to see licenses 
tighten up whenever imports threaten the 
sale of Mexican manufacturers. 

Argentina, like Mexico, has widened 
her manufacture of finished goods. She 
started to enlarge her manufacturing in- 
dustry in 1936, and the war, which re- 
duced imports from the U.S. and the 
United Kingdom, encouraged this ten- 
dency. By 1943, her industries had 27 
per cent more workers than in 1935. 

Today, nearly a million of Argentina’s 
14 million people are employed in in- 
dustry. Factories have been built to turn 
out a variety of new products, including 
some types of machinery and home ap- 
pliances, but the greatest growth has 
been in the older lines—textiles, leather 
and earthenware. 

Exchange controls and tariffs are ex- 
pected to be Argentina’s methods of pro- 
tecting her industries. Her system of con- 
trolling foreign exchange already is one 
of the strictest in Latin America. It may 
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— 
BRAZIL’S PRESIDENT DUTRA 
The policy may soon be shaped 


be drawn still tighter as the result of a 
new decree putting all banks more firmly 
under Government control. An earlier de- 
cree gave the executive branch of the 
Government power to raise tariffs 50 per 
cent. As the result of the change from mil- 
itary to constitutional government, these 
and other decrees will go to the Argentine 
Congress for approval or rejection. 

Brazil has expanded vastly her cotton 
and silk textile industries and has built 
factories to produce aviation engines, 
small machinery and other products for- 
merly obtained abroad. She now is plac- 
ing in operation, at Volta Redonda, the 
first unit of the largest iron and steel plant 
in Latin America. She is expected to give 
these industries some protection, but the 
methods to be used are not yet apparent. 

Other countries are showing interest 
in protection. Peru recently established an 
import-licensing system. Panama is talk- 
ing of putting a $5 duty on shoes, to keep 
those made in Costa Rica from competing 
with Panamanian shoes. Colombia has 
banned the use of foreign exchange for 
the buying of certain items abroad. Many 
other Latin-American countries have ex- 
change control, import licensing, or flex- 
ible tariffs, or a combination of them. 

These devices will be used in many 
cases to conserve foreign exchange and 
to direct imports into useful rather than 
luxury lines. In other cases they will be 
employed to protect home industries. 

Extreme protection would reverse the 
trend that was under way in the Western 
Hemisphere before the war and that has 
been supported at inter-American con- 
ferences. At Mexico City, last year, the 
nations of the Hemisphere pledged them- 
selves to “find practicable international 
formulas to reduce all barriers detrimen- 
tal to trade” and to “co-operate for the 
general adoption of a policy of interna- 
tional economic collaboration to elimi- 
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nate the excesses which may result from 
economic nationalism, including excessive 
restriction of imports and the dumping of 
surpluses of national production in world 
markets.” Certain groups, however, will 
work for extreme protection. 

Pressure for high protection will 
come primarily from owners and em- 
ployes of industries unable to survive 
even limited. foreign competition. 

Opposition to high protection is likely 
to be general among the masses of people 
not directly connected with manufactur- 
ing industries. Living costs in all Latin- 
American countries are high and goods of 
many kinds are scarce. Official figures 
show that the bare living expenses of 
workers in some countries are more than 
200 per cent above those in 1939; some 
unofficial estimates place the increase as 
high as 300 per cent. 

In nearly all cases, wages have failed to 
keep pace with living costs. The rank and 
file of Latin Americans want to buy goods 
at lower prices; they would prefer for- 
eign-made products at a low price over 
locally made products at a high price. 

Strong resistance to extremely broad 
and high protective policies may be ex- 
pected from producers and handlers of 
raw materials for export. Latin-American 
countries, even those that have built up 
their manufacturing industries, depend 
heavily on exports of raw and partly proc- 
essed materials for their economic life. 
In payment, they must receive a large 
volume of imports. Drastic protection 
policies would cut down exports by re- 
ducing imports. 

Mexico's policy for the years ahead 
may become apparent in detail shortly 
after the new President, to be elected in 
July, takes office. The favorite to win is 
Miguel Aleman, candidate of the Party 
of the Institutional Revolution, which 
long has been in power. 


Aleman’s platform promises “tariff iaws 
which protect Mexican industry, bu: at 
the same time permit the greatest possible 
freedom to international trade,” His plat- 
form also states, however, that “a study 
must be made of prewar Mexican in- 
dustries, additions during the war, their 
chances for survival, and of potential in- 
dustries necessary to the national devel- 
opment of resources.” 

Argentina’s new President, Brig. Gen. 
Juan Domingo Peron, has advocated 
economic development and industrializa- 
tion but has not stated the degree of pro- 
tection he favors. Argentina’s economy is 
based on food exports; traditionally, she 
has received as payment various kinds of 
manufactured goods, including some she 
now produces for herself. Her No. 1 pre- 
war customer was the United Kingdom. 

Negotiations now are under way be- 
tween Argentina and the United King- 
dom for a new trade agreement to re- 
place one that expired recently. The 
United Kingdom, determined to regain 
her place in world trade, is expected to 
oppose any attempts by Argentina to keep 
out manufactured goods. 

Brazil’s new President, Eurico Gaspar 
Dutra, never has stated clearly how far he 
believes his Government should go in pro- 
tecting domestic industries. The Brazilian 
policy may take shape in the new consti- 
tution now being drafted. 

High protection may be the policy 
that Latin-American manufacturing na- 
tions decide to adopt. Such a policy, if it 
becomes general, will increase the de- 
mand in those countries for imports of 
heavy machinery and other factory equip- 
ment, but it will reduce imports of light 
consumer goods from the U.S., the 
United Kingdom and the manufacturing 
countries of the European Continent. It 
could be expected in the long run to cut 
down Latin America’s foreign trade. 





The protection against competitors is not yet apparent 
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RED-HAIRED PEASANT LEADER, 
A changed by the war years from an 
obscure politician to a prominent world 
figure, mow is the center of a violent 
political struggle in Poland. Agriculture 
Minister Stanislaw Mikolajezyk, by a 
Yalta decision, is Vice Premier of Poland’s 
Provisional Government. But, at the 
same time, he heads the opposition to it. 

Mikolajezyk (pronounced mic-ko-lie- 
check) is fighting for an open election in 
an 2ffort to unseat the Communist-led 
coalition that now controls the Warsaw 
Government. As the leader of Poland’s 
only legal opposition party, the 45-year- 
old peasant chieftain is backed by every 
anti-Government faction in the country, 
ranging from the slight Left to the ex- 
treme Right. 

Political foes charge that Mikolajezyk’s 
campaign is endangering Poland’s eco- 
nomic reforms and her close relations 
with Russia. The Vice Premier denies 
this and insists he is battling only for 
political democracy. But his supporters at 
home, and the U.S. and British Govern- 
ments as well, see him as the symbol of 
Poland’s struggle against complete ab- 
sorption into the Soviet sphere. 

Mikolajczyk strides through this politi- 
cal tempest with a placidity that belies 
his red hair. The stocky Polish statesman 
was born and bred a peasant. He has a 
peasant’s stolidity. Phlegmatic, he moves 
slowly, speaks in measured syllables and 
rarely evidences anger. He is a man of 
few words, but infinite determination. 

Unlike most of Poland’s politicians and 
prewar leaders, Mikolajczyk is not an in- 
tellectual. He spends little time in draw- 
ing-room conversation. Serious always, he 
rarely goes to the movies. He spends his 
leisure listening to radio news reports 
and political commentaries. In London, 
where he was for a time Premier of the 
Exile Government, his reading centered 
on biographies of successful statesmen. 

The bull-necked Vice Premier is a man 
of great physical strength and enormous 
reserves of health and energy. Since his 
return to Poland last year to join the Mos- 
cow-supported Provisional Government, 
he has stumped the country, village by 
village, wearing out his aides with his 
drive and stamina. He eats heartily, needs 
little sleep and can work around the 
clock without showing exhaustion. A mod- 
erate drinker, Mikolajczyk shares the Pol- 
ish farmer’s preference for vodka, which 
he takes neat. 

In conferences, Mikolajczyk is a good 
listener, rarely interrupts and forms his 
views slowly. Once his mind is made up 
he seldom yields to argument. His strong 
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MIKOLAJCZYK: Symbol of free Poland 
YOSHIDA: Japan’s diplomat-Premier 


will made him one of the few 
members of the Exile Govern- 
ment at London who usually 
could win his way with the late 
Premier Gen. Wladyslaw Sikorski. 
A man of great self-discipline, 
Mikolajezyvk was determined to 
speak English when he arrived in 
London. He retained a teacher, 
rose at 6 a.m. daily for three years 
and studied the language for two 
hours. He became one of the few 
members of the Exile Government 
with a fluent command of English. 
Poland's Vice Premier was born 
in Western Germany where his 
father, a migrant farmer, had gone 
to work as a coal miner. When he 
was 7, his family returned to its 
native Polish Province of Poznan, 
then under German rule, and 
bought a small farm. Young Stan- 
islaw worked on the land, at- 
tended elementary school and 
studied at an agricultural college. 
At 16, Mikolajezyk went to 
work in a sugar beet refinery. At 
18, he joined the Polish insurrec- 
tion against Germany. The next 
year, 1920, he fought as a private 
in Marshal Pilsudski’s war against 
Soviet Russia. Wounded and mus- 
tered out, he returned to his fa- 
ther’s farm and a few years later 
bought a farm of his own. 
Active in farm organizations, 
Mikolajezyk joined the Peasant 
Party and was elected to his village 
council, then the provincial legislature. 
At 29, he became the youngest Peasant 
Party member of Poland’s Parliament. He 
was a regional Vice President of the 
Party when Hitler’s invasion began. 
Called to the colors, Mikolajezyk 
fought as a corporal in the six weeks 
war, escaped to Hungary and then, by 
way of Italy, reached France. In Paris 
and later in London he was made Vice 
Chairman of Poland’s Parliament-in-Exile, 
then Home Minister and finally Premier. 
As Home Minister, Mikolajczyk han- 
dled all contacts with the Polish Under- 
ground. The Nazis, in retaliation, sent 
his wife Ceceylia to Osweicim Prison 
Camp, tattooed the slave number 64,023 


‘on her left arm, then shipped her to Ger- 


many for forced labor with her son, Mar- 
ian, now 19. Both are now in England, 
where Marian is a student at Cambridge. 

As Premier, Mikolajczyk shuttled back 
and forth between London, Washington 
and Moscow, seeking to heal the rift be- 
tween the London Poles and the Moscow- 
supported Lublin regime. At Yalta, both 
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STANISLAW MIKOLAJCZYK 
Few words, but infinite determination 


governments were scrapped for a new 
cabinet incorporating Underground lead- 
ers, and Mikolajczyk accepted the Vice 
Premiership. 

In Warsaw, Mikolajezyk has supported 
the basic policies of the Communist-led 
Government: Land reform, limited na- 
tionalization of industry and friendship 
with Russia. He insists, however, that the 
present Government is unrepresentative 
and demands an open election. He is sure 
such an election would return him as 
Premier and give his Peasant Party a 
large majority in Parliament instead of 
only 20 per cent of the seats which it now 
has under the Yalta formula. 

The Left-wing bloc, which controls the 
Government, argues that Poland, with its 
long tradition of foreign rule and native 
despotism, is not ready for Western-style 
democracy. The Leftists claim that reac- 
tionary elements, including Underground 
armed units, are seeking power by back- 
ing Mikolajcezyk, hoping thereby to undo 
the reforms and institute a regime hostile 
to Russia. They propose a_ three-year 
moratorium on politics and a single-slate 
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election that would continue the present 
coalition in power. 

Mikolajezyk, however, has marshalled 
such widespread support that rejection 
of his demands for an open election might 
easily mean civil war. Acceptance prob- 
ably would mean that Mikolajezyk would 
be Poland’s next Premier. Either way, 
the one man who, more than any other, 
will shape the future of Poland is Stan- 
islaw Mikolajczyk. 





Food Is No. 1 Problem 
Of New Tokyo Cabinet 


CAREER DIPLOMAT, who has lived 
A abroad most of his mature life, now 
steers a nation stripped of external rela- 
tions but with plenty of home problems. 
Japan’s premier, Shigeru Yoshida, is a 
stubborn man. But the facts of Japan’s 
domestic crisis appear to be more stub- 
born still. 

Four such facts—food shortages, in- 
dustrial stagnation, unemployment and 
inflation—brought about the downfall of 
Yoshida’s politically wise predecessor, 
Baron Kijuro Shidehara. Yoshida, at 67 
a self-acknowledged amateur in domestic 
affairs, already is under fire from many 
political factions. 

Short and stocky, Yoshida (pronounced 
Yo-shee-dah) smokes cigars, wears pince- 
nez and looks more like a banker than 
a diplomat. He prefers western-style suits 
at the office, but the Japanese kimono 
at home. As Ambassador to London 
(1936-1939), he donned a black tie 
nightly for dinner, even when alone, to 
impress his British butlers. He ordered 
his reluctant staff to do the same and 
gained a reputation as being a stickler 
for formality. 

Japan’s Prime Minister drinks little, 
avoids gambling and spends his leisure 
hours reading books on history and poli- 
tics. In the course of his diplomatic serv- 
ice in China, Manchuria, the U.S. 
(1916-1917), Italy and England, he 
learned Chinese, French and English, 
but he speaks none of them fluently. His 
English is halting and he frequently 
is obliged to make use of an _inter- 
preter. 

Yoshida used to be confused often 
with a former Welfare Minister whose 
name was also Shigeru Yoshida. One day 
he met his namesake on a Tokyo street, 
berated the Welfare Minister for causing 
him annoyance and peremptorily de- 
manded that the other Yoshida, who was 
younger, change his name. 

Yoshida, interestingly enough, is not 
the Prime Minister's original name. A 
native of Tokyo, he was the fifth son 
of a prominent Diet member, Tsuna 
Takeuchi. Under the peculiar but com- 
mon Japanese custom, he was adopted by 
his father’s acquaintance, Kenzo Yoshida, 
who wanted a promising youth to carry 
on the family name. 
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The young man was indeed promising. 
He made a brilliant record at Tokyo 
Imperial University, took a degree in 
politics in 1906, entered the foreign serv- 
ice and married Count Nobuaki Maki- 
no’s eldest daughter, Yukiko. Through 
his father-in-law, a former Lord Keeper 
of the Imperial Seals and still one of 
the Emperor’s closest advisers, Yoshida 
gained acquaintance with inner-court 
circles. 

Always an ardent supporter of the Em- 
peror system, Yoshida today counts his 
closest friends among members of the 
nobility, elder statesmen and also among 
capitalists. 

Outwardly mild, Yoshida has a tough 
inner core. As Consul-General in Muk- 
den in the mid-1920s, he spearheaded 
Japan’s political and economic penetra- 
tion of Manchuria. He intrigued among 
Manchuria’s war lords, financed an anti- 
government newspaper and bluntly or- 
dered Manchuria’s ruler, Marshal Chang 
Tso-lin, to wipe out tariffs on Japanese 
goods and to halt all non-Japanese rail- 
way construction. 

In the 1930s, Yoshida became a mem- 
ber of the so-called “liberal” clique. This 
group—made up of certain elder states- 
men, members of the Zaibatsu (family 
business trusts), and some aristocrats, 
politicians and bureaucrats—did not op- 
pose the military conquest of Manchuria 
and North China. 

The group was disturbed, however 


Press Association 


PREMIER YOSHIDA 
British butlers were impressed 





by, the Nazi-Fascist techniques of state 
socialism imposed by the Kwantung 
Army in the economic exploitation of 
Manchuria. At home, they began resist- 
ing the political efforts of the militarists, 
who sought by assassination and intim- 
idation to take over complete control of 
the Government. 

The Japanese Army struck back at 
all opposition at home in February, !936, 
when squads of “Young Officers” assas- 
sinated key “liberals.” Count Makino, 
father-in-law of Yoshida, miraculously 
escaped assassination, but the Army lead- 
ership retaliated by vetoing Yoshida’s 
appointment as Foreign Minister in a 
new Cabinet. 

To permit him to “save face,” Yoshida 
was chosen Ambassador to Great Britain. 
He sent Kenichi, one of his four children, 
to Cambridge. On his return to Tokyo 
in 1939, he became president of the 
Japan-Britain Society and made what 
his friends called a personal crusade for 
Anglo-Japanese amity, despite murder 
threats by Army fanatics. 

Seven months after Pearl Harbor, at 
the height of Japan’s military success, 
Yoshida smuggled a letter to the interned 
U. S. Ambassador, Joseph C. Grew, 
expressing regret over the war. 

Subsequently, Yoshida turned down 
several war appointments. He remained 
in retirement through most of the war, 
living with his daughter Kazukuo after 
his wife’s death in 1940. In June, 1945, 
he joined members of the inner-court 
circle in advising the Emperor to sur- 
render and was placed under house 
arrest for three months. 

Yoshida was made Prime Minister less 
for what he was than for what he was 
not. The wisp-mustached diplomat was 
not one of Japan’s warmakers. As such, he 
was one of the few prominent prewar fig- 
ures still eligible for high office after Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur’s “purge” of unsuit- 
able candidates. 

Among those “purged” was Ichiro 
Hatoyama, leader of the party which 
came out best in Japan’s April election. 
Charged with forming a new govern- 
ment, the party bosses turned to Yoshida, 
who was Foreign Minister in the Shide- 
hara Cabinet. Never elected to public 
office and a member of no _ political 
party, Yoshida at first refused to assume 
the task, pleading ignorance of domestic 
problems. : 

Communists now attack Yoshida as 
too conservative and brand him an “Im- 
perialist” for his Manchurian record. 
Conservatives attack him for inefficiency 
in domestic affairs. His own Liberal 
Party has attacked his inclusion of four 
independents in his Cabinet. 

Yoshida’s handling of Japan’s critical 
food problem is likely to determine how 
long his cabinet is to last. Unless he can 
get more food for Japanese homes, his 
career as Premier may be as brief as it 
has been stormy. 
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Life Around the World 


Argentinos are amused by ‘Hitler’ hoaxes. 
Gay night life is as varied as New York’s 


BuENOS AIRES 

-UENOS AIRES, home of about one fourth 

of the Argentine people, is a tired and 
troubled city. But it manages to keep its 
gaiety, smartness and verve in spite of 
high prices, unpopularity abroad of its 
Government, and the end and aftermath 
of a nerve-racking political campaign. 

At the moment, B.A. is in the hoax 
stage. Newspapers are vying with each 
other for bigger and better and more 
improbable hoaxes. Generally, they are 
told poker faced and without apology. 
Portenos (residents of B. A.) love it. 

For instance, there is the “Hitler” hoax. 
“Hitler” has been showing up in Argen- 
tina with startling regularity about once 
a month since the fall of Berlin. One cor- 
respondent even made a trip to the wilds 
of Patagonia to check up on the outbreak 
of Hitler legends and rumors. 

This particular “Hitler” was the image 
of Der Fuehrer and, to believe the news- 
papers, was born in the same town in 
Austria on the same day, in the same 
month, and in the same year as the real 
McCoy. Some even said the same hour. 
The authorities of the Posadas mental 
hospital who received him had some 
difficulty in establishing his real identity 
as he insisted he.was Hitler. It turned 
out, however, that he had documents 
bearing another name. 

An even better story has Buenos Aires 
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buzzing. An enterprising reporter dug up 
a lady named Madame A. Antonia Rachel 
Rosenberg de Kerensky. This lady, who 
is living quietly in the suburb of Vicente 
Lopez, is none other than the sister of 
Nuremberg War Criminal Alfred Rosen- 


berg, and widow of Alexander Kerensky, 
who ruled Russia between the Czars and 
the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917. 
Madame Kerensky proves her case with 
documents and photographs. The Nazi 





racist philosopher visited her here in 
1939, but they didn’t get along. She 
didn't agree with his theories. She cor- 
responds with Generalissimo Stalin regu- 
larly and says he answers her letters. She 
thinks he is doing a good job as successor 
to her husband and to Lenin. The Por- 
tenos lap this up. 

Another story that has everyone talk- 
ing concerns a bogus notary public who 
reaped a 2-million peso harvest (about 
$500,000) with a swindle by accepting 
mortgage investments at the attractive 
rate of 9 per cent. 

The victims unfortunately were not 
aware that, on some of the houses, that 
meant a mortgage on virtually every 
brick. The enthusiasm of small investors 
was maintained by an army of investment 
salesmen and regular payment of interest. 
So well was this done that victims rushed 
to pyramid additional investments on the 
house of cards. Remember Ponzi? 

Night life in Buenos Aires now is as 
varied, long lived and expensive—or more 
so—as New York’s. There are any number 
of night clubs and cabarets, with or 
without hostesses, where the check for a 
couple of drinks ascends to $25 before 
you finish a cigarette. There are also 
hundreds of Parisian-flavored bars where 
the customers generally take part in the 
informal entertainment. They stay gay 
until 5 a.m. 

People dance the tango incessantly. 
American fox trots run second and the 
Brazilian samba a close third. Radios 





blare out the dolorous and poignant tango 
at almost any hour of the day or night. 

Movies provide the major entertain- 
ment, with North American films the 
most popular. But the Argentinos speak 
unhappily about the Hollywood-dubbed 
Spanish voices. They prefer the genuine 
voices even though the printed Spanish 
translations at times may be inadequate. 

The silken voices of Ingrid Bergman 
and Charles Boyer are precious to them. 
Aside from that, the bedlam of Ingrid 
speaking Mexican Spanish; Gregory Peck, 
Cuban Spanish; Lionel Barrymore, Puerto 
Rican Spanish, and Stan Laurel, Castilian 
Spanish is more than they could stand. 

Russian films do pretty well these days 
in B. A. Anything Russian, from films to 
vodka, has a market here. Though most 
Argentinos dislike communism, they en- 
thuse over the possibility of economic, 
even political, relations with Russia. 

Mexico has pretty well taken the town 
by storm, too. There are at least half a 
dozen top Mexican crooners here, includ- 
ing Juan Arvizu and Jorge Negrete, the 
Sinatras of the Rio Grande. The local 
bobby-soxers swoon, too. For the men, a 
Cuban bombshell named Amelita Vargas 
stops the show at the Ta-Ba-Ris with her 
exciting songs and dances. 

Songs become popular, then disappear, 
as they do elsewhere in the world. One 
slightly risque and catchy number, how- 
ever, has held on in B.A. so long that 
it's almost a national anthem of night 
life. It’s called “The Alligator Is Going to 
Baranquilla,” a Colombian folk ballad 
with an infectious tune. It has swept all 
South America now. 

The refrain recounts the tale of a man 
who turned into an alligator, with any 
number of double-meaning verses. It’s 
more important than just a song because 
it combines the folk spirit, the Latin 





risqueness and even political significance. 
The “caiman,” or alligator, has become a 
major political figure in Argentine po- 
litical life. Political cartoonists use it all 
the time to lampoon their enemies. 
Although Portenos laugh and make 
merry over these things, they are tired. 
They are beginning to get the war weari- 
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ness they escaped during the war. The 
harassment of overcrowded transport gets 
greater each day. Prices go higher and 
higher. Taxes are oppressive. There are 
confusing governmental regulations—and 
lots of uncertainty. The Portenos almost 
are ready to bargain anything for sta- 
bility. Most people hope and believe they 
will have it for a short time anyway... 
then quien sabe? : 
There is no doubt Buenos Aires is 
crowded. At certain hours every day, 
especially when office workers pour out 
at the end of their day, some streets like 
Florida—B. A.’s Fifth Avenue—are closed 
completely to traffic. Pedestrians pack 
these streets solidly in a daily demonstra- 
tion like Moscow May Day or Times 
Square at midnight on New Year's Eve. 
Several fatal accidents occur daily. 
Trolley cars jump the tracks frequently. 
In the suburbs, the shortage of tires has 
put steel wheels on busses and they run 
them on the trolley tracks. Microbusses, 


which are small busses on truck chassis, 
jammed full of people have a bad habit 
of colliding or running into people. 

People generally have to get on or off 
the busses without the benefit of a stop. 
The newspapers print long articles and 
disapproving editorials, but the busses 
still don’t stop. 

Aside from the actual shortage of trans- 
port equipment, there is the quaint atti- 
tude of drivers and pedestrians alike of 
refusing to yield an inch when they meet. 
Some ascribe this attitude to a sort of 
national fear of being taken for a “zonzo,” 
or fool. As a result, no day goes by with- 


out the average man or woman on the © 


sidewalks bumping into someone else 
several times, rather than bear out of the 
line of march. 

In like manner, taxis delight in smash- 
ing each other's fenders, tit for tat. 

Life on the streets of Buenos Aires 
never lacks excitement. 

B.S. R. 


Army’s paying guests live well in Japan, 


but existence in Tokyo 


Tokyo 
°VE JUST FINISHED LUNCH consisting of 
fruit salad, soup, chicken, potatoes 
and peas, and custard. Where in the 
United States could you find a meal like 
that for a quarter? That’s all it costs here, 
and it gives you a good idea of the hard- 
ships we American civilians must endure 
in Japan. 

As long as the Army takes care of us, 
we don’t have to worry—but, if it weren't 
for the Army, it would be virtually im- 
possible for an American to live in Japan 
in these after-Hiroshima days. 

All Americans—except press corre- 
spondents—permitted to come to Japan 
are working with the Army of Occupa- 
tion authorities. There are about 2,000 
now and they expect another 5,000 within 
the next few months. There are about 
700 American women and eventually 
there will be around 2,000. 

The Americans are all on the Govern- 
ment pay roll, work- 
ing in the various 
sections of the Occu- 
pation setup. 

All the civilians 
are furnished food 
and quarters. They 
pay 75 cents a day 
for meals, and get 





billets, | transporta- 
tion and medical at- 
tention free. So, 


many of them save 
almost their entire 
salary. It can’t cost 
more than a few dol- 
lars a week to live. 
The women are housed in hotels or 
apartment houses, two or three to a room. 
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is no bed of roses 


The men live in a Quonset-hut village— 
“Palace Heights.” When work is finished 
on repairs to the bomb-damaged Yasu 
Building, the men will be moved there 
and incoming families will take over the 
hut village. Civilians may bring their 
families to Japan it they promise to stay 
two years. 

When American businessmen are per- 
mitted to come to Japan they'll find the 
going mighty tough if the Army doesn’t 
provide accommodations, Food is ex- 
tremely scarce and what little is available 
is sold at exorbitant prices. It’s almost 
impossible to find a place to live, or to ob- 
tain medical care, since Japanese doctors 
have no medicines. 

Some of the correspondents who plan 
to remain here awhile are looking for 
houses that haven't been requisitioned by 
the Army. Theyre finding them rather 
expensive. A small house costs $100 a 
month—if you find one—and it takes a 
small fortune to repair the fire and bomb 
damage. 

It costs $60 to have a telephone in- 
stalled and $25, plus 3 cents a call, for 
service each year. That’s if you can get 
one, which very few can. 

Transportation is also a problem. The 
Army runs a bus service between the 
many billets and office buildings and is 
now selling used jeeps to Army personnel 
and civilians working for the Army for 
around $500. 

American’ civilians must wear civilian 
clothes, and they'd better bring them 
over because none are obtainable here. 
They're allowed to buy shoes, accessories, 
toilet articles and other small items, in- 
cluding cigarettes, at the PX at reasonable 
prices. As long as they limit their pur- 


chases‘ to Army stores, they can buy 
things for less than they cost in the States. 
But, once they go into the Jap stores to 
buy, they're sunk. 

Inflation is rampant and, for Americans 
particularly, buying in the black market 








is prohibitive. You see, when we occupied 
Japan the exchange rate was set at 15 yen 
for one dollar. Since then prices have sky- 
rocketed but the exchange hasn’t been 
adjusted. A second-rate meal in a Jap 
restaurant costs 150 yen, or $10. There’s 
agitation now to revise the exchange up- 
ward since the present rate is encourag- 
ing a black market in American dollars. A 
dollar buys 50 to 60 yen. 

Frankly, I don’t know how American 
businessmen will be able to get along over 
here during this period of acute shortages 
and fantastic inflation unless the Army 
takes them in as paying guests, Then 
they'll live cheap. 

While all this sounds pleasant and com- 
fortable, everything is not roses. The de- 
struction in Tokyo is unbelievable and the 
surroundings are rather depressing. It’s 
not the great capital that it was before 
atom bombs were dropped on Japan, and 
it will be a long, long time before it is 
rebuilt and cleaned up. 

What little Japanese social life there is, 
is “off-limits” to the Americans generally. 
We are not allowed to attend Japanese 
theaters or other places of entertainment 
because of the danger of disease. I don’t 
mean that we don't have entertainment. 
The Army has taken over the best theater 
in town and there are movies and con- 
certs in Hibya Park. Movies also are 
shown at most of the billets three times a 





. week and there are dances several times 


a week. 

And so the Army and the American 
civilians live in a world of their own, 
fairly comfortable and well fed and far 
removed from the hunger and hardships 
of the masses of Japanese. They lost 
the war. 

J. F. 
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POLAND’S STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM 





Poland has been one of the ma- 
_ jor battlegrounds of Europe for 
- centuries. Three times in the past, 

its territory was divided between 

| . Czarist Russia,. Prussia and Austria, 
and, in 1795, it disappeared as a 

nation. Reborn as a_ republic in 

1918, it was the first to be attacked 

by Hitler in 1939 and once more 

was divided between Nazi Germany 

and Soviet Russia. With much of 

the country in ruins, one fifth of its 

population exterminated and the 
survivors left beaten and hungry, 

with Red Army forces still occupy- 

ing sorne sections and Soviet influ- 

ence increasingly. strong, and torn 

by internal strife, Poland is now 

‘engaged in a desperate struggle to 
maintain herself as a free and in- 

dependent nation. The present 

Government of National Unity is 

co-operating closely with the Soviet 

Union. ose ae 
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IGNACE JAN PADEREWSKI (left), famous pianist, re- President. The crippled Polish boy on crutches in bombed 
turned from the United States to become Poland’s first Pre- Warsaw typifies the Poland of today, fighting for existence. 
mier. Marshal Josef Pilsudski (right) became the first Ahead lie many years of reconstruction. 
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RED ARMY AND NAZI GERMAN forces joined in the fourth 
dismemberment of Poland in 1939: Poland has ceased to exist. 
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the ruins of Warsaw WARSAW: BEFORE the Nazi hordes struck, one 
of the world’s great and beautiful capitals. 


THIS OLD WOMAN trudging alone through 
symbolizes Poland’s misery. Thousands like her live in hovels. 


Own wwe e- 
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MANY POLES, such as these Polish airmen with the British Royal 
Air Force, fought valiantly for the Allies after Poland fell. 


THESE POLISH CAVALRYMEN fought with the British, helped 
drive the Nazis and the Italians out of North Africa. 
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WARSAW: AFTER four years of war, one of the THOUSANDS fled from Nazi wrath, like these refugees who 
world’s most devastated cities and rubble heaps. crossed mountains to get to Iran and a haven in a strange land. 
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POLAND’S INDUSTRY, largely destroyed, like this steel outside help before economy can be recon- 
plant close to the German border, must be rebuilt with structed. 


AGRARIAN REFORM: Polish peasants dividing land taken from a BOLESLAW BIERUT, President of Poland’s 
wealthy landlord after arrival of the Red Army. National Council, friendly to Soviet Union 
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POLISH LABORERS are welcomed to Soviet Russia at this Poles, without jobs at home, seek to make a living wherever 
border railway station on road to Minsk. Thousands of  there’s a job. 
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ANTI-SOVIET Gen. Bor (Tadeusz Komorow- THE HERITAGE of thousands of Polish youth, like these refugee or- 
ski), unsuccessful defender of Warsaw. phans of the war, is a country in travail. 
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(After an exhaustive investigation, a subcom- 
mittee of the United Nations Security Council 
has found that the Franco Government in Spain 
is “a potential menace to international peace 
and security” and recommended that, unless the 
Franco regime is withdrawn and political free- 
dom re-established, the General Assembly recom- 
mend “that diplomatic relations with the Franco 


(1) The report is agreed to by all members of the sub- 
committee, subject to two reservations, which appear at the 
end of the report. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


(2) The subcommittee’s examination of the facts of the 
case has been based mainly upon documents received from 
members of the United Nations in response to a request to 
members of the United Nations to supply all relevant in- 
formation and also in response to inquiries on specific ques- 
tions. A public announcement was made that the committee 
would welcome information from any sources and it was in 
response to this general invitation that an extensive sub- 
mission was also made by the Spanish Republican Govern- 
ment. The subcommittee approached its task with an earnest 
endeavor, first, to ascertain the relevant facts and then to apply 
the laws of the Charter to the facts as ascertained. 

(3) There can be no question that the situation in Spain is 
of international concern. That fact is sufficiently evidenced by 
the resolution of the first General Assembly in London, the 
resolution of the Security Council and the joint declaration of 
the U.S., U. K. and France, dated 4 March, 1946. 

(4) It is also plain that the facts established by the evi- 
dence before the committee are by no means of essentially 
local or domestic concern to Spain. What is imputed to the 
Franco regime is that it is threatening the maintenance of 
international peace and security and that it is causing inter- 
national friction. The allegations against the Franco regime 
involve matters far beyond domestic jurisdiction and which 
concern the maintenance of international peace and security 
and the smooth and efficient working of the U.N. as the in- 
strument mainly responsible for performing this duty. 

(5) The facts ascertained by the committee cover an ex- 
tremely wide field. They are set out in a separate document, 
to be forwarded to the Security Council as a supplementary 
memorandum. On the closing day of the subcommittee’s work, 
a‘ great number of additional papers from German archives 
and having a possible relationship to the Spanish question were 
received from the United States Government. The subcom- 


mittee has given general consideration to this evidence. The © 


detailed examination of the papers is proceeding rapidly, and 
if any additional matter relevant to the subcommittee’s work 
is disclosed, it will be made the subject of a special supple- 
mentary report. All the facts before the subcommittee were 
sought for and furnished under the following nine headings: 

(a) The origin, nature, structure and general conduct of 
the Franco regime, the extent to which the institutions and 
policies of this regime are compatible with the principles of 
the Charter of the U. N. and the extent to which they could 
construct the completion of the U.N. security system. 
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U.N.’S REPORT ON SPAIN a 


Committee’s recommendation for brealif Franco stays 











regime be terminated forthwith by each member 
of the United Nations.” 

Here is the full text of the subcommittee’s 
report, made on June 1, as drafted by Dr. H. V. 
Evatt, Australian Minister of External Affairs 
(Chairman), and signed by representatives of 
Poland, France, China and Brazil, together with 
the reservations made by Poland and Brazil.) 


(b) The attitude of the Franco regime, during the recent 
war, to the Axis powers and the Allied powers. 

(c) The extent to which the Franco regime continues to 
harbor German assets, enterprises and personnel, Nazi agents, 
organizations and war criminals and to tolerate their contact 
with Nazi and Fascist organizations outside of Spain. 

(d) The numerical strength of the armed forces of the 
Franco regime, including police and security forces, in relation 


’ to the population and resources of Spain; the strategic aims 


and other activities and purposes of these forces. 

(e) Production of uranium and war materials; military, 
naval and aeronautical installations; research on methods: of 
war and mass destruction; atomic research; fortifications 
erected by the Franco regime and the strategic disposition of 
his armed forces; and other preparations for war by the 
Franco regime. 

(f) Persecution of — and other political op- 
ponents, execution, imprisonment and police supervision of 
large numbers of the Spanish people. 

(g) Detention by the Franco regime of nationals of other 
countries. 

(h) Pro-Fascist activity of the Falange Party and other 


Franco organizations outside of Spain. 


(i) The reactions which have already resulted, in the re- 
his armed forces; and other preparations for war. 


II. THE RELEVANT FACTS 


(6) On the material placed before it, the subcommittee has © 
come to the following conclusions: 

(a) In origin, nature, structure and general conduct, the 
Franco regime is a Fascist regime patterned on and established 
largely as a result of aid received from Hitler’s Nazi Germany 
and Mussolini's Fascist Italy. 

(b) During the long struggle of the United Nations against 
Hitler and Mussolini, Franco, despite continued Allied protest, 
gave very substantial aid to the enemy powers. First, for ex- 
ample, from 1941 to 1945 the Blue Infantry Division, the 
Spanish Legion of Volunteers and the Salvadore Air Squadron 
fought against Soviet Russia on the Eastern front. Second, in 
the summer of 1940, Spain seized Tangier in breach of inter- 
national statute and, as a result of Spain maintaining a large 
army in Spanish Morocco, large numbers of Allied troops 
were immobilized in North Africa. 

(c) Incontrovertible documentary evidence _ establishes 
that Franco was a guilty party with Hitler and Mussolini in 
the conspiracy to wage war against those countries which 
eventually in the course of the World War became banded 
together as the United Nations. It was part of the con- 
spiracy that Franco’s full belligerency should be postponed 
until a time to be mutually agreed upon. 

















In a message to Mussolini on 16 Aug., 1940, Franco wrote: 

“Since the beginning of the present conflict, it has been our 
intention to make the greatest efforts in our preparation in 
order to enter the war at a favorable opportunity . . . 

“Spain in addition to the contribution which she made to 
the establishment of the New Order . . . offers another in 
preparing herself to take her place in the struggle. against the 
common enemies... 

“I at the same time assure you of our unconditional support 
for your expansion and your future,” (Document 2 in “The 
Spanish Government and the Axis: Documents,” United States 
Department of State Publication 2,483). 

In a message to Hitler on 22 Sept., 1940, Franco wrote: 

“I am likewise of the opinion that the first act in our attack 
must consist in the occupation of Gibraltar . . . 

“For our part, we have been preparing the operation in 
secret for a long time... 

“I reply with the assurance of my unchangeable and sin- 
cere adherence to you personally, to the German people, and 
to the cause for which you fight. I hope, in defense of this 
cause, to be able to renew the old bonds of comradeship be- 
tween our armies...” (1,810 Document 5). 

In a further message to Hitler on 26 Feb., 1941, Franco 
wrote: 

“, . . I stand ready at your side, entirely and decidedly at 
your disposal, united in a common historical destiny . . .” 
(1,810 Document 13). 

[In the text released at United Nations headquarters para- 
graph (d) was omitted.] 

(e) Correspondence exchanged between Franco and Hitler 
and Mussolini showed that they .considered the war did not 
commence in 1939 but at the time of the outbreak of the 
Franco revolution in Spain and that the aid given by Musso- 
lini and Hitler in Spain was part of the general plan of 
Fascist aggression against the democratic powers. 

(f) The correspondence between Hitler, Franco and Mus- 
solini, together with other captured German documents, con- 
stitutes evidence against Franco of the same kind as has been 
submitted at the Nuernberg trials of war criminals to sub- 
stantiate the charges of “crimes against peace, namely, plan- 
ning, preparation, initiation or waging of a war of aggression 
or war in violation of international treaties, agreements, or 
assurances or participation in a common plan or conspiracy 
for the accomplishment of any of the foregoing.” 

A primary objective of the conspiracy for Franco was ter- 
ritorial aggression; for example, a memorandum by the Ger- 
man Ambassador in Madrid dated 8 Aug., 1940, and headed 
“Operation: Gibraltar” cites as one of the conditions laid down 
by the Spanish Government for entry into the war “Fulfilment 
of a set of national territorial demands, Gibraltar, French 
Morocco, that part of Algeria colonized and predominantly 
inhabited by Spaniards (Oran) and, further, the enlargement 
of Rio de Oro and of the colonies in the Gulf of Guinea.” 

(g) Since the war, the Franco regime has failed, and in 
some cases refused, to co-operate in removing the vestiges of 
fascism and nazism in Europe. Both the United States and the 
United Kingdom governments have stated their dissatisfac- 
tion with the Spanish attitude regarding the expulsion of ob- 
noxious Germans from Spanish territory and with the lack of 
co-operation in other matters. The Belgian Government has 
complained of the refusal of Franco to hand over the Belgian 
Quisling traitor Degrelle. 

(7) There is also extensive evidence, chiefly from under- 
ground sources but which is considered by the subcommittee 
to be authentic and credible even if not susceptible of proof 
in all its details, indicating that the Franco regime continues 
to practice those methods of persecution of political op- 
porents and police supervision over its people which are 
characteristic of Fascist regimes and which are inconsistent 
with the principles of the United Nations concerning the 
respect for human rights and for the fundamental freedoms. 
(8) The subcommittee gave close attention to evidence 






regarding the military strength and plans of Franco Spain, 
the production of war materials in Spain and, in general, the 
preparations for war on the part of Franco Spain. Various 
estimates were obtained of the strength of the naval, mili- 
tary and air forces and of the para-military organizations in 
the country and regarding the building of fortifications. 

The number of men under arms is far larger than might be 
expected in any peace-loving and nonaggressive country. 
Further, the activities on the French frontier seemed to indi- 
cate the possibility of expectation of conflict by Franco Spain. 
However, it must be remembered that it is the very essence of 
military dictatorships to maintain large armies for the purpose 
of suppressing internal opposition. 

(9) The subcommittee examined the circumstances of the 
recent closing of the Franco-Spanish frontier. While there is 
no clear evidence that the ciosing of the frontier was the 
result of any immediate threat of military action as between 
France and Spain, it is plain that a state of tension was there- 
by brought into existence and international friction accen- 
tuated. In reply to a question addressed to it by the Secretary 
General, at the request of the subcommittee, the French Gov- 
ernment furnished the following information in relation to 
the closing of the frontier: 

“The decision of the French Government to close the 
Franco-Spanish frontier was taken following hostilities in Eu- 
rope, in the relations of France and the Franco Government, 
maintenance of which, after collapse of the totalitarian regimes, 
appears to be a challenge to the victorious democracies. 

“The sentiments of justified mistrust which the methods 
and political tendencies of the dictatorial Spanish regime 
evoked in French public opinion were still more accentuated 
at the end of 1945 by the revelations concerning Franco's 
collusion with the Axis powers. In a note of 12 Dec., 1945, 
addressed to London and Washington, the French Govern- 
ment suggested that the British and American Governments 
should study the most appropriate measures to hasten the 
end of the present regime in Spain, which had been im- 
plicitly condemned by the Allies at Potsdam on 2 Aug., 1945. 

“For this purpose, France suggested a joint rupture of rela- 
tions with Franco, being of the opinion that the democratic 
nations should continue to give him the support which the 
maintenance of diplomatic and commercial relations actually 
gave him. It was in the same spirit that on 17 Jan., 1946, the 
National Constituent Assembly invited the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of the Republic, by a motion adopted with an im- 
posing majority, to prepare to break off relations with the 
Spanish Government. 

“While the French diplomatic action did not have the re- 
ception which might have been expected, the Franco au- 
thorities accentuated the repressive measures against the Re- 
publicans inside Spain. They caused one of them, Cristino 
Garcia, to be executed, a man in whose fate French public 
opinion took a great interest on account of the active part he 
had played in France during the battles for the liberation. 

“Coming after other repressive measures which had given 
rise to indignation, this act was the occasion for the Con- 
stituent Assembly, on 24 Jan., 1946, to renew the motion 
which it has previously voted. It was in these circumstances 
that the Government of the Republic decided on 26 Feb., 
pending the adoption of concerted measures with the Allies, 
to close the frontier with effect as from 1 March, 1946.” 

(10) Such evidence as was available regarding the training 
and equipment of the Spanish Army and the existing state of 
its armaments would not justify a finding that Spain was at 
the present time preparing for an act of aggression. 

(11) Nevertheless, having regard to the proved conspira- 
cies of Franco with Hitler and Mussolini, the maintenance in 
Spain of lerge forces and the other evidence before us, it is 
plain that Franco Spain might again become a ready instru- 
ment of aggressive warfare. The fact that there are two rival 
Spanish governments in existence is in itself a potential danger 
to the peace inasmuch as there is always the possibility of 
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civil strife and the possibility of intervention by other coun- 
tries. The strategic situation and resources of Spain, coupled 
with the declared unfitness of Franco Spain for membership 
in the United Nations, means that at the present time the 
U.N. system of security will be dangerously incomplete. 


Ill. FRANCO SPAIN AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


(12) The existence of the Franco regime has already led 
to international action of great significance. At the United 
Nations Conference on International Organization at San 
Francisco, a resolution was agreed to unanimously to the effect 
that while the Franco regime remained in power Spain could 
not be admitted to the United Nations, and the debate which 
preceded the adoption of this resolution makes it clear that 
the nations there assembled were largely influenced by the 
wartime record of the Franco regime and by its Fascist poli- 
cies and methods. 

The San Francisco decision was followed by the Potsdam 
Declaration of 2 Aug., 1945, and by the general resolution 
agreed to by the first General Assembly of the United Nations 
in London on 13 Feb., 1946. Furthermore, three of the mem- 
bers of the United Nations, France, the United Kingdom and 
the United States of America, who are also permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council, made a declaration on 4 March, 
1946, that, so long as General Franco continued in control of 
Spain, the Spanish people could not anticipate full and cordial 
association with those nations of the world which had by 
common effort brought defeat to German nazism and Italian 
fascism, and they expressed the hope for the peaceful with- 
drawal of Franco, the abolition of the Falange and the estab- 
lishment of an interim or caretaking government under which 
the Spanish people might have an opportunity freely to deter- 
mine the type of government they wished to have and to 
choose their leaders. The resolution of the Security Council 
agreed to on 29 April referred to the “unanimous moral con- 
demnation of the Franco regime in the Security Council.” 

(13) Certain members of the United Nations, acting in- 
dividually, have broken off diplomatic relations with the 
Franco regime or have not entered into relations with it since 
- its accession to power. At the present time 18 members of the 
United Nations have no diplomatic relations with the Franco 
Government, 18 members have diplomatic relations of one 
kind or another. Seven nations have recognized the Spanish 
Republican Government. The legislatures of seven other mem- 
bers of the United Nations have requested their governments 
to sever diplomatic relations with the Franco Government. 

(14) It is also to be noted that independent action has been 
taken by different nations at different times against the Franco 
regime. 

On several occasions, certain of the United Nations pro- 
tested to the Franco Government against executions of po- 
litical opponents. On 4 March, 1946, France closed the 
French-Spanish frontier in the circumstances already referred 
to. On 11 April, 1946, Poland brought the situation in Spain 
to the attention of the Security Council, and the Polish re- 
quest that the Council recommend severance of diplomatic 
relations with the Franco regime was supported by three 
other members of the Council: namely, France, Mexico and 
the U.S.S.R. 

(15) The facts set out in Paragraphs 12 to 14 inclusive 
constitute additional evidence showing that the activities of 
the Franco regime have been and still are a source of inter- 
national friction. 


[V. JURISDICTION OF THE SECURITY COUNCIL 


(16) The first crucial point to be considered is whether 
the situation in Spain is of such a kind as to justify direct 
executive action by the Security Council itself under Chapter 
VII, which deals with various types of enforcement action 
which members are obligated to take at the direction of the 
Security Council. 

(17) The originating complaint to the Security Council by 
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Poland was aimed at placing the Spanish question on the 
agenda of the Council and Articles 34 and 35 alone were 
mentioned. But the resolution subsequently placed before the 
Security Council by Poland suggested action based upon the 
enforcement powers conferred upon the Security Council 
under Articles 39 and 41 of the Charter. Both these articles 
are in Chapter VII. 

(18) The draft Polish resolution before the Security Coun- 
cil asserted that the existence and activities of the Franco 
regime “have led to international friction and endanger inter- 
national peace and security.” But these are not the conditions 
which must be satisfied before the Security Council has juris- 
diction under Articles 39 and 41 to decide to call members of 
the United Nations to apply the enforcement measures set out 
in Articles 41 and 42. Before direct action under Article 41 or 
42 can be ordéred, the Charter requires that the Security 
Council must determine under Article 39 the existence of a 
threat to the peace or a breach of the peace, or an act of ag- 
gression. 

(19) In the first place, the question is whether the evi- 
dence justifies a positive, affirmative finding under Article 39. 

(20) The juridical meaning of Article 39 is that the Se- 
curity Council has to measure the situation as at the moment 
of the proposed action on its part, it being the clear intention 
of the Charter that the Security Council should only direct 
enforcement measures, which include the actual waging of 
war, provided it is affirmatively satisfied that a threat to the 
peace, or a breach of the peace, or an act of aggression has 
actually come into existence. 

(21) A very sharp instrument has been entrusted to the 
Security Council by the United Nations under Chapter VII 
of the Charter and the Security Council must be careful that 
this instrument is not blunted nor used in any way which 
would strain the intentions of the Charter or which would not 
be applicable in all similar cases. 

(22) In the opinion of the subcommittee, the Security 
Council cannot, on the present evidence, make the determina- 
tion required by Article 39. No breach of the peace has yet 
occurred. No act of aggression has been proved. No threat to 
the peace has been established. Therefore, none of the series 
of enforcement measures set out in Articles 41 and 42 can at 
the present time be directed by the Security Council. 


V. OTHER MEASURES AVAILABLE TO THE U.N. 


(23) Nevertheless, in the opinion of the subcommittee, the 
matters brought before the Security Council in relation to 
Franco Spain are of so serious a nature that the Security Coun- 
cil, in discharging its primary responsibility for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security, should not allow 
them to pass from its notice simply because it is unable to 
take the direct enforcement measures proposed in the draft 
Polish resolution. 

(24) Chapter VI of the Charter empowers the Security 
Council to examine “any situation which might lead to inter- 
national friction” in order to determine whether the continua- 
tion of the situation is “likely to endanger the maintenance of 
international peace and security.” In the opinion of the sub- 
committee, the Spanish situation is one which has already 
led to international friction. The investigation has convinced 
the subcommittee not only that international friction has oc- 
curred but that it is almost bound to recur. 

(25) In this connection, the declaration on Spain by 
France, the United Kingdom and the United States of Amer- 
ica, on 4 March, 1946, is of great importance. That declara- 
tion says explicitly: 

(a) So long as Franco continues in control of Spain, the 
Spanish people cannot anticipate full and cordial association 
with those nations of the world which have, by common 
effort, brought defeat to German nazism and Italian fascism; 

(b) The present regime has taken repressive measures 
against the orderly efforts of the Spanish people to organize 
and give expression to their political aspirations, and 














(c) There should be a peaceful withdrawal of Franco, the 
abolition of the Falange and the establishment of an interim or 
caretaking government under which the Spanish people may 
have an opportunity freely to determine the type of govern- 
ment they wish to have and to choose their ieaders. 

(26) In the declaration of 4 March, these three govern- 
ments say that, so long as Franco continues in control, the 
Spanish people cannot anticipate full and cordial association 
with the United Nations. When they express a hope that 
Spain will not again be subject to the bitterness of civil strife, 
when they foreshadow the withdrawal of Franco and the 
abolition of the Falange, and when they suggest that an in- 
terim democratic government will receive the recognition of 
all freedom-loving peoples, they are indicating the possibility 
of a new policy of the United Nations in relation to Spain 
which, by implication, condemns the present regime as a po- 
tential danger to the maintenance by the United Nations of 
international peace and security. 

(27) The subcommittee finds that the present situation in 
Spain,. though not an existing threat within the meaning of 
Article 39, is a situation the continuance of which is in fact 
likely to endanger the maintenance of international peace and 
security. The situation in Spain thus falls to be dealt with by 
the Security Council under Chapter VI of the Charter, which 
covers measures of peaceful settlement and adjustment. 

(28) The Security Council is empowered under Article 36 
to recommend appropriate procedures or methods of adjust- 
ment of such a situation. It is not vested with executive au- 
thority, as in the case of Chapter VII, but it is under the 
duty of devising methods of adjustment adequate to meet 
the given situation. 

(29) Moreover, while the Security Council exercises a 
primary duty in regard to the maintenance of international 
peace and security, the General Assembly is also vested by 
the Charter with power to deal with such situations. The Gen- 
eral Assembly has power under Article 14 to make recom- 
mendations as to the pacific adjustment of any situation, and 
it is only when the Security Council is actually handling a 
situation itself that the General Assembly cannot exercise this 
power. Furthermore, the General Assembly's powers of 
recommendation under Article 10 cover all matters within 
the scope of the Charter, including the purposes of the 
Charter set out in Article 1 (2), which is to take appropriate 
measures to strengthen universal peace. 


VI. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


(30) The conclusions to which the subcommittee has come 
are as follows: 

(a) Although the activities of the Franco regime do not 
at present constitute an existing threat to the peace within 
the meaning of Article 39 of the Charter and therefore the 
Security Council has no jurisdiction to direct or to authorize 
enforcement measures under Article 40 or 42, nevertheless 
such activities do constitute a situation which is a potential 
menace to international peace and security and which, there- 
fore, is a situation “likely to endanger the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and security” within the meaning of Article 
34 of the Charter. 

(b) The Security Council is therefore empowered by 
Article 36 (1) to recommend appropriate procedures or 
methods of adjustment in order to improve the situation men- 
tioned in (a) above. 

(31) The final question is what action should be recom- 
mended by the subcommittee to the Security Council. After 
considering carefully what would be effective and appropriate 
measures to meet the particular case and having regard to 
the important powers of the General Assembly under Article 
10 of the Charter, the subcommittee recommends as follows: 

(a) The endorsement by the Security Council of the 
principles contained in the declaration by the governments of 
the United Kingdom, the United States and France, dated 4 
March, 1946. 






(b) The transmitting by the Security Council to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the evidence and reports of this subcommit- 
tee, together with the recommendation that unless the Franco 
regime is withdrawn and the other conditions of political free- 
dom set out in the declaration are, in the opinion of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, fully satisfied, a resolution be passed by the 
General Assembly recommending that diplomatic relations 
with the Franco regime be terminated forthwith by each 
member of the United Nations. 

(c) The taking of appropriate steps by the Secretary Gen- 
eral to communicate these recommendations to all members of 
the United Nations and all others concerned. 

(32) In the event of the General Assembly being satisfied 
that uil the conditions set out in the declaration of 4 March, 
1946, have been complied with, including the withdrawal of 
the Franco regime, political amnesty, return of exiled Span- 
iards, freedom of political assembly and association and free 
public elections, the subcommittee suggests that it would be 
appropriate for the organization to consider favorably an ap- 
plication by a freely elected Spanish Government for mem- 
bership in the United Nations. 


RESERVATIONS 


Reservation No. 1 (Brazil) 

The Brazilian representative reserved his position, as a mat- 
ter of principle, regarding the recommendation contained in 
item (b) paragraph 31 of this report. 

[Brazil later withdrew its reservation. | 
Reservation No. 2 (Poland) 

The Polish representative believes that paragraphs 20-23 of 
the subcommittee’s report contain implicity a legal doctrine 
concerning the powers and duties of the Security Council un- 
der Article 39 of the Charter. This doctrine is reflected in the 
conclusions reached in paragraphs 27 and 30 (a) of the re- 
port. While accepting the analysis of facts and the recom- 
mendations of the subcommittee, he reserves his opinion as 
to the legal doctrine mentioned. 

The functions of the Security Council are preventive as 
well as repressive. The Security Council is free within the 
purposes and principles of the organization to determine 
whether a situation is a threat to the peace in the sense of 
Article 39. The Charter does not demand that such a situa- 
tion, in order to be recognized as a threat to the peace, be an 
immediate danger of a breach of peace or act of aggression 
within the next few days, weeks or even months. Potential 
as well as imminent dangers can be construed as a threat to 
the peace in the sense of Article 39. To affirm otherwise would 
mean that no actions by the Security Council are possible in 
situations like that of Mussolini before the imminent invasion 
of Abyssinia or that of Hitler before the first bombs were 
dropped on Polish cities. Unless threats to the peace are 
taken care of by the Security Council at an early stage while 
they still are potential and easy to remove, the United Nations 
may find themselves in face of situations beyond their power 
to control. 

The enumeration in Article 41 of steps such as interruption 
of postal, telegraphic and radio communication and the sev- 
erance of diplomatic relations indicates clearly that potential 
threats to the peace are also covered by Article 39. If only 
imminent threats to the peace were envisaged in Article 39, 
measures short of economic and military sanctions would be 
méaningless. 3 

For the reasons indicated, the Polish representative cannot 
agree with the statement that the activities of the Franco 
regime did not represent a threat to the peace within the 
meaning of Article 39 of the Charter and that the Security 
Council has no jurisdiction to direct, in this case, severance of 
diplomatic relations. While he supports the recommendations 
of the subcommittee, he does so without prejudice to the 
rights of the Security Council. 

H. V. Evatt 


(Representative of Australia) 
Chairman of the Subcommittee 
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Pope Pius XII on the eve of national e:ections in Italy 
and France—two Catholic countries—made his traditional 
June pronouncement on international relations before the 
College of Cardinals in Vatican City on June 1. In his 
pronouncement, he declared that the struggle was be- 
tween the forces of freedom and the forces of absolutism 
under “the wreckers of civilization.” 

Here are excerpts from the Pope’s address: 


UR THOUGHTS bring us back to a year 9g0 4° wer 
O Europe the arms had at last been laid dewu, ._ - 

wind of war was quieted and a sense of reiief ficered ail 
hearts. After such long and piercing anxiety, they hailec ** = 
advent of peace, of a peace wh.ch, although still iInovtic esr 
to satisfy their legitimate aspirations, might suthce a. seast 
to create tolerable living conditions. 

A year has passed. Today, it is but too clear that we were 
right, alas, in allowing our words to betray the uneasiness 
which weighed on our Father’s heart, the anxiety which 
threw a shadow over our joy from the cessation of hostilities 
to a true and genuine peace we insisted on the occasion of 
this same feast. The road will be long and arduous, too long 
for the pent up aspirations of mankind starving for order and 
calm. 

Since then there have been multiplied efforts, discussions, 
exchanges of views, even direct contacts between the 
statesmen in whose hands lie the destinies of the world 
but not seldom one gathers the impression that true peace, 
peace such as answers to the needs and the yearnings of 
the human and Christian conscience, rather than coming 
closer is moving away, rather than gaining strength and 
consistence as a trust-inspiring reality, it tends almost to 
fade away and vanish. 

The more the cards heap up on the international conference 
tables, the greater become the difficulties and hindrances to 
the achievement of solutions that are morally justifiable. How 
premature, not to say illusory, appears today the hope that 
all men of responsibility without exception in view of the 
lessons taught them in the bloody school of war would show 
themselves really animated by a deep horror of all ideas of 
despotism, of every attempt at the forcible domination of 
other peoples. 

It is by an upright and equitable attitude towards the weak 
that the strong show a sincere abandonment of an imperial- 
istic, domineering spirit and a genuine adherence to the 
principles of justice, but as long as a more or less veiled threat 
of recourse to violence or to political or economic pressure 
smothers the voice of right one must admit frankly that the 
first sure and decisive step towards a just peace has not yet 
been taken. , 

Can we be surprised if that very instability and uncertainty 
which is disturbing international relations as well as the inter- 
nal order of individual nations poisons the struggles between 
parties and the conflict of opposing interests, increases their 
bitterness and stirs up passions even to the extent of pre- 
paring and provoking their violent explosion in an uncertain 
future... 

Tomorrow, the citizens of two great nations go in compact 
array to the polling booths. What is really at issue? It is to 
be decided if the one and the other of these two nations, of 
these two sister nations of Latin culture, of more than a 
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POPE’S ATTACK ON DESPOTISM 


Pontiff warns against the ‘wreckers of civilization’ 





millenary of Christian civilization will continue to rest on 
the firm rock of Christianity, on the acknowledgement of a 
personal God, on belief in the spiritual dignity and the eternal 
destiny of man, or if, instead, they will choose to entrust their 
lot for the future to the unfeeling omnipotence of a material- 
istic state without any ideal beyond this world, without re- 
ligion and without God. 

The one or the other of these two possibilities will come to 
be according as the names victorious at the polling booths 
will be those of the champions or the wreckers of Christian 
civilization. The answer is in the electors’ hands, theirs is the 
high responsibility and how serious it is. 

_n the one side, there is the spirit of domination, of dom- 
-<.tion of state absolutism which claims for itself all the 
controls of the political, social and economic machine of which 
men—living beings made to God’s likéness and sharers by 
adoption in God’s own life—would be only the soulless wheels. 
On its side, the Church rises serene and calm but resolute 
and prepared to resist any attack. She, as a good, tender, 
charitable mother, certainly does not seek a fight, but, be- 
cause she is a mother by the sole moral force of her love, she 
is firmer, more indomitable, more immovable than all material 
forces when there is a question of defending the dignity, the 
integrity, the life, the honor, the liberty, the eternal welfare 
of her children... 

The grave duty always resting on the Church to arouse 
the consciences of all to inculcate rectitude, moderation and 
respect for truth and law becomes particularly hard and 
distasteful in times of agitation and crisis. But, for that very 
reason, it becomes doubly important and imperative when 
in fact the tide of earthly competitions and rivalries takes on 
the menacing aspect of a swelling tempest, when, in the heat, 
of the fight, ephemeral alliances dictated solely by economic 
and political interests threaten to destroy the sense of true 
Christian brotherhood, when subversive and atheistic ele- 
ments seek to take the leadership of the deluded masses as 
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if they were a silly flock, hiding from them under false ap- 
pearances the objectives, especially in the moral and religious 
sphere, toward which they are leading them, it becomes all 
the more necessary that the Church irradiate from its high 
beacon the light of Christ to illumine the track and point out 
with precision the bounds beyond which to the right and to 
the left are hidden rocks and whirlpools are ready to cleave 
and swallow down the ship. 

Undoubtedly, the bitter experiences of the war, the de- 
lusions of the postwar period and the prevision of a future 
so poor in hopes confront the Church in the discharge of its 
work with an ever-growing multitude of men whose strength 
has been exhausted by misfortune and whose vigor and 
energy have been undermined. 

There is no reason, however, why we should allow our- 
selves to become frightened or dejected or fail to take a com- 
prehensive view of the entire situation. Therefore we shall 
never tire of telling our children and as many as agree with 
them to have confidence, do not become downhearted, you 
are many, many more than the appearances seem to indicate, 
even though others by their bravado and arrogance aim to 
create a false impression of the strength of their ranks. You 
are strong, and stronger than your adversaries, because your 
intimate convictions (it is they that count the most) are true, 
sincere, substantial, founded on eternal principles and not on 
false ideas, on erroneous systems, on fallacious maxims, on 
monetary impressions or opportunism. God is with you... 

These multiple and insistent appeals on behalf of the 
prisoners of war come to us from people of every social con- 
dition. There are mothers who yearn to have again their sons 
so far off. There are wives who can no longer support the 
burden of family needs weighing on their own weak powers 
now at length worn out. There are sons who vainly await 
the encouraging smile and practical aid of a father who will 
mold and prepare them for the hard requirements of life. 

Groups of townspeople and public authorities demand the 
return of their youth, the best forces with which to begin 
and carry on the work of reconstruction in their own countries. 
And with that work is bound up the general restoration of the 
society of the nations. 

Among the prisoners, some very young were conscripted 
in mass just before the end of the war and, without ever 
having handled a rifle, find themselves thrown into concen- 
tration camps. Of the others, far more numerous, not a few 
away for a whole seven years from their fatherland, have 
already passed possibly five or six of them languishing in 
captivity or dragging out a miserable life in labor squads. 

We are not unaware that the cold texts of international 
law do not oblige the victor to free his prisoners till after the 
conclusion of peace, but the daily aggravating spiritual and 
moral needs of the prisoners themselves and of their relatives 
and the sacred rights of matrimony and of the family cry to 
heaven more loudly and more strongly than all the juridicial 
texts and demand that an end be put to this regime of pris- 
oner-of-war and concentration camps. 

If, however, one or another of the victor states, for eco- 
nomic reasons, judges it could not dispense with the manual 
labor of these workers, they would do well to consider if 
such an advantage could not be equally or better secured by 
substitution for them free men of the same country as the 
prisoners on just and humane terms of discipline and work. 
' Nor are we unaware of another difficulty often brought 
forward to justify the painful delays in repatriation; namely, 
‘the scarcity of transport and the imperative necessity of other 
shipments. Still we cannot but express the hope that humane 
feeling and political wisdom, which urge everyone to be 
deeply interested in these men’s return home, may take 
precedence of other considerations and interests, however 
legitimate, and may point out opportune expedients such as 
will provide both for the restoration to their homes of pris- 
oners detained overseas and for the exigencies of postwar 
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AN AUDIENCE WITH THE POPE 


Cc BOOKMAN, staff correspondent of World 
Report in the Near East, who came to Italy to 
cover the elections, was in Rome on the day the Pope 
made the address which appears on this and the pre- 
ceding page. Bookman was received with other visitors 
at the Vatican, and cabled the following report: 

“The Pope acknowledged the many difficulties that 
beset the United Nations in the task of consolidating 
world security, but nevertheless left a clear impression 
that he sets high importance on the work the United 
Nations is doing and earnestly hopes for fulfillment of 
the terms on the United Nations Charter. 

“His Holiness left no doubt in my mind of his feel- 
ing that the United Nations cannot succeed if it does 
not reflect the Christian spirit of co-operation among 
nations. It was plain from his words he was thinking of 
international quarrels within the United Nations and 
the recent Conference of Foreign Ministers in Paris 
when he said that ‘true peace, rather than coming 
nearer, is moving away. 

“The setting in which the Pontiff received us con- 
trasted sharply with the up-to-date impact of his radio 
message. I drove across St. Peter's Square into the 
domain that is the Vatican State. At the pontifical pal- 
ace, I took an elevator with a monk and a gentleman 
in full dress, then walked down a long, frescoed gallery 
overlooking St. Peter's to a reception hall, where Swiss 
Guards carrying ancient halberds stood stiffly at at- 
tention. 

“A Papal Courier, dressed in a bright red damask 
tailcoat and tight-fitting trousers of another century, 
led me through six vast, marble-floored rooms, where 
stood groups of Papal Guards and officials in multi- 
colored costumes, all looking as if they had just stepped 
out of a Renaissance painting. 

“I was shown to a seat in a vaulted throne room, 
the walls of which were covered with crimson damask. 
At one end was a gold and red throne on a dais sur- 
mounted by a red canopy. On the facing wall was an 
ivory crucifix. On a marble table stood a huge basket 
of white lilies, a gift honoring the Pope's saint’s day. 

“With me were two of the Pope’s Guards. One was 
in ancient military garb, black helmet with gold crest 
and wide gold chin strap, huge gold epaulettes, black 
coat, blue trousers, and a silver sword. The other wore 
a black uniform with red and gold trimmings and also 
carried a sword. 

“As I waited, two American officers and an enlisted 
soldier entered and sat stifly on medieval wooden 
stools. Two women dressed in black with black veils 
came in quietly. Papal Guards paced back and forth. 

“Then a Papal Knight in the tight black breeches 
and waistcoat of the Middle Ages and a white ruff at 
his throat conducted me through three more rooms to a 
series of small audience chambers, all lined with red 
damask, 

“When the Pope appeared, he was dressed in a 
white robe and wore a white crucifix. We talked stand- 
ing as he fingered his rosary beads. His eyes lit up with 
pleasure when I mentioned I had heard him speak at 
the National Press Club in Washington when he was 
Papal Secretary of State. He speaks English easily and 
rapidly and puts his visitors quickly at ease. After 
talking briefly, he offered me a souvenir medallion of 
the visit. At the door, he turned and imparted the 
Papal blessing.” 
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British Dominions Plan 


Their Own Arsenals 


The draft of the Austrian treaty which 
Secretary of State Byrnes is carrying with 
him to Paris carefully avoids the problem 
of Nazi assets in Austria. The treaty is 
designed to get occupation troops out of 
Austria and let the matter of German 
assets be settled by an Allied commission. 
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State Department officials are con- 
vinced that the problem of German as- 
sets in Austria will have to be solved by 
compromise. The U. S. will insist that 
the Austrians receive a fair share of 
German property, but in many instances 
the Russians will obtain the property, 
having already transferred the title. 
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The U.S. Army in Germany will give 
“orientation courses” to wives of officers 
and men of the occupation force. Identi- 
fication tags have been issued American 
wives to distinguish them from Germans, 
and the social rule has been laid down 
that American wives will not be expected 
to accept Germans socially. 
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Black market operations continue in 
the American-occupied zone in Ger- 
many to such an extent that the U. S. 
War and Treasury Departments are 
considering issuing “token dollars” for 
payment of American troops in place 
of the German marks now used. 
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Despite reports to the contrary, the 
United Nations Military Staff Committee 
has accomplished very little to date. 
Reason is that the Russian representatives 
have consistently refused to discuss prin- 
ciples. It originally was agreed that the 
Committee would establish principles be- 
fore discussing actual cases. 
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The United States still may decide 
to enter the Southwest Pacific regional 
defense pact, which is the goal of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. American in- 
terests are quietly planning large-scale 
tin production in the Celebes. This 
source of the important strategic metal 
will replace those in Finland, now 
inaccessible. 
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Now that the French elections are out 
of the way, Secretary of State Byrnes in- 
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Austrian Treaty Draft 
Dodges Assets Issue 


tends to ask for use of the Algiers short- 
wave station to broadcast U.S. news to 
Russia. Byrnes hesitated to make this re- 
quest before the election, fearing that the 
Communist Party might use it to embar- 
rass the Government. 
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The Russians have completely re- 
versed their policy of stripping indus- 
tries from Eastern Germany. Fearing 
Europe may be divided along the 
Elbe, the Russians want Eastern Ger- 
many to match the industrial strength 
of the Ruhr and Rhineland. 
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There’s the possibility of a general 
strike in Japan within the next six months, 
if the Government of Premier Shigeru 
Yoshida fails to alleviate the food situa- 
tion quickly. Labor unions are secretly 
considering the strike to dramatize the 
need for a strong Government. 
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In negotiating the new Anglo-Egyp- 
tian treaty for withdrawal of British 
military forces from Egypt, Great Brit- 
ain is seeking to retain some rights in 
the naval base of Alexandria. They 
don’t want a repetition of the situa- 
tion that existed in Ireland. Irish ports 
were handed back to Ireland in 
1938 and the Irish refused to let 
British warships use them during the 
war. 
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The World Federation of Trade Unions 
meeting at Moscow will make applica- 
tion to be made a part of the United Na- 
tions organization. But principal opposi- 
tion to the application will come from the 
United States, whose American Federa- 


tion of Labor is not a member of the 
world body. 
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One important decision of the recent 
conference of dominion Prime Min- 
isters in London was to build each 
dominion into a self-sufficient arsenal. 
This will involve the development 
of heavy industry to support a war 
program. Special emphasis will be 
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Russia Stops Stripping” 
East German Industry 


placed on Australia as the Pacific de- ; 


fense bastion. 
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Members of the Far Eastern Council in © 
Tokyo will become increasingly critical of — 
the Allied Supreme Command. Behind 
the criticism is not only disapproval of the 
Yoshida Cabinet, which is charged with 
being reactionary, but frustration at the 
little power possessed by the Council. 


o 0 9 


Most vigorous critic of the Mac- 
Arthur administration in Japan will be 
Russia. The Communist Party in Tok- 
yo already has opened the campaign, 
claiming that 80 members of the Diet 
come under the political purge di- 
rectives, 
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McMahon-Ball, the Australian repre- 
senting the British Empire on the Far 
Eastern Council, will also be critical of 
the Allied Command. But U.S. officials 
are certain he will not press issues that 
might cause ill will in America. 
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China plans an important diplo- 
matic shift shortly. Wellington Koo, 
present Ambassador to Great Britain, 
will be moved to Washington. Koo’s 
experience in the League of Nations, 
it is expected, will give China a 
stronger voice in the U. N. where Far 
Eastern affairs will assume greater 
prominence. 


oo 90 


British Prime Minister Attlee is plan- 
ning a “good will” trip to several of the 
British Empire trouble spots this summer. 
Attlee’s primary mission, as will be that of 
the Royal Family’s in 1947, is to strength- 
en the Empire’s ties to England. 
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Venezuela quietly is preparing a new 
labor agreement that will affect dras- 
tically its internationally important oil 
industry. Under the agreement, to be 
announced soon, wages will go up 30 
per cent and workers will get longer 
vacations, Sundays off and other bene- 
fits. The agreement also affects new 
construction in oil fields and is expect- 
ed to increase considerably the cost of 
new refineries planned by U.S. com- 
panies. 
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Do Your Friends Abroad a Favor— 


introduce them to 


WORLD REPORT 


Because the news in every issue of WORLD REPORT is 
gathered from the four corners of the earth, a subscription 
makes an ideal gift for your friends, relatives and business 
associates who are abroad. What more practical way of letting 


them know you are thinking of them? 


Even from the few issues which you have read so far, you 
can see that no matter where they are, WORLD REPORT will 
contain information of special value and direct interest to 


them in the course of the next fifty-two weeks. 


Gift subscription rates: $4 for the first subscription, $3 for 
each additional—in U. S., its possessions, Central and South 
America; add $1 extra postage for each subscription to Canada 


and other countries. Mail your orders to 


WORLD REPORT 


The Only Weekly Newsmagazine Devoted Entirely to World Affairs 
24th and N Sts., N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 
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All staterooms outside, each with private bath ... promenade-deck dining salons with roll-back domes and casement windows 
... outdoor tiled swimming pools... exclusive features of the Santa Rosa and Santa Paula. 


American luxury goes to sea.. 


Today, American plete conveniences, while providing shippers with 
luxury returns to express-speed service at all times. 


the scas in the 


completely mod- \ GRACE 
ernized Santa Rosa and Santa Paula, twin flagships Yi IN 


of Grace Line’s new fleet of twenty fine “Santa” 
vessels. With this fleet, Grace Line will offer pas- 


sengers frequent sailings, every comfort and com- 


Oo”? 





See your Travel Agent or GRACE LINE, 10 Hanover Square or Rockefeller Center, New York; Pittsburgh; Washington, D. C.; 


New Orleans; Houston; Chicago; Detroit; San Francisco; Los Angeles; Portland, Ore.; Seattle; Vancouver, B.C. 











